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Plurality of Children, 
Detivery commencing, where women have., 
had a large family, it not infrequently hap- 
pens that the child is expelled in the course | 
of one or two hours, or a shorter period ; yet | 
now and then, even where the pelvis is ca- 
pacious, and the softer parts fully relaxed, | 
ition may be prolonged for many hours | 
in consequence of a deficiency of , 
pains ; and it is this prolonged labour, aris- | 
ing, you will observe, not from a resistance 
of the softer parts, not from a deficiency of | 
room in the pelvis, but from a want of | 
uterine effort. That constitutes what is de- 
nominated lingering, and to the considera- | 
tion of this 1 next proceed. 
In lingering labour,—that parturit'on is 
begun, we know by the usual indications. 
For days, perhaps, previously, the abdomen | 
has been shrinking in its bulk ; for hours | 
before there has been a discharge of mucus, | 
tinged with blood, forming what is called 
the show ; the ordinary pains are felt too, 
though infrequently and feebly, and, when 
we make an examination, we observe that 
the os uteri is —— dilating ; that dur- 
ing the pains membranes are becoming 
tense under the touch, relaxing when the 
in ceases ; and further, if the liquor amnii 
been discharged, we find, during pain, 
that the head bears upon the finger, receding 
when the pains cease; so that, by consi- 
dering these circumstances in combination, 
though the labour be advancing very lan- 
guidly, still we may obtain a clear proof 
that the process is begun. In lingering 
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toms of danger, the less you interfere the 
better, for a meddlesome midwifery is bad ; 
and if the protraction of the delivery be the 
only inconvenience which the patient suf- 
fers, and if there are no convulsions, no 
floodings, nor well-marked signs of collapse 
to excite alarm, it is scarcely necessary the 
accoucheur should interfere at al] ; nor need 
the patient herself be exposed to much in- 
convenience, as she may remain in her 
chamber, or come down to a well-aired 
drawing-room ; sitting, standing, walking, 
or lying a-bed, according as her inclination 
leads ; food she may take regularly; and 
if, under these lingering pains, she gets but 
little rest, you may give her an opiate, 
so that once, at least, in the four-and-twenty 
or eight-and-forty hours, she may have an 
undisturbed sleep. Although, however, in 
lingering labour much help is not really re- 
quired, it does sometimes happen that the 
anxiety of the patient, and the solicitude 
of her friends, or, perhaps, the convenience 
of the aceoucheur himself, not to be alto- 
gether neglected, render it desirable that 
the labour should be accelerated somewhat ; 
and it may, therefore, be worth our while 
to consider what milder means may be 
employed, with a view of augmenting, as 
far as may be, actions of the uterus. 1 say, 
as far as may be, for the action of the uterus, 
happily, is not much under our controul, 
nor can it always be stimulated by artificial 
means. 

Denman somewhere remarks, that he 
reflects, with infinite satisfaction, on various 
eases in which the sedentary posture alone 
has had the effect of exciting the uterus and 
superseding the need of obstetric instru- 
ments; and certain it is, that the mere 
erection of the body, whether in sitting or 
walking, will sometimes have the effect of 
powerfully exciting the pains. In a prac- 
tical view, it is sufficient to know that such 
is the effect of the erect posture, although 
we may not be able to explain how it is 
that this effect is produced ; were I asked, 
however, to an opi here, I 
should reply, that the excitement may be 
ascribed, in part, to the bearing of the fetal 
head upon the neck of the uterus, and in 
part to the movement of the muscles within 
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the pelvis. When, therefore, the pains are | usual length of an hour ; for it is mortifying 
feeble, it is not unusual to direct the patient | to find, after all our exalted ulations in 
to rise and walk about. Care, however, | morals and psychology, that happiness and 
must be taken that the woman be not fa- misery are so closely connected with the 
tigued by walking too much, for if she have | state of the stomach, that some observers 
been pacing the chamber for some houfs | might reasonably tefer to the nerves or the 
together, you will find, by a little calcula-| gastric cavity for the seat of that summum 
tion, she has walked several miles, and it bonum, which philosophy has been seeking 
is scarcely necessary to admonish you, that for the last two or three thousand years. 
a walk of several miles is very unfit fora; Itis a well known fact, that the discharge 
patient during parturition. I have seen of the liquor amnii has a great effect in 
patients moaning in their pains, 80 weary bringing on the pains, and I formerly stated 
with excessive exertion of this kind, that| to you the mode in which this may be ac- 
they reminded me of the ambulatory party complished. In different cases there is a 
that Dante tells of, | variety in the time which lapses between 
‘« Che giva intorno assai con lenti passi | ‘%i8 operation and the commencement 
Picante et nel sembiante pooh en et) of delivery, eight-and-forty hours being, 1 
vinta.” think, a sort of average ; and thus, in a lin- 
| gering labour, and more especially in the 
By saline, or other stimulant injections | first stage, by rupturing the membrane, you 
into the rectum, the uterine efforts may some- | may sometimes accelerate the birth. There 
times be excited, and by some practitioners | are two kinds of cases in which this dis- 
they are strongly recommended. ‘To women | charge of the liquor amnii seems to be more 
this is not very agreeable, and especially to | especially desirable; first, those in which 
our countrywomen, who are not so much in | there is a great quantity of water in the 
the habit of using purifying injections as the | uterus, and where, from the first, the pains 
ladies of the Continent ; nevertheless, it is | are very inefficient, | mean, before the os 
a very simple mode of treatment, and may | uteri is open ; and, secondly, those cases 
well deserve a trial. An ounce of salts may |of rarer occurrence, in which the head of 
be dissolved in five or six ounces of senna | the child is come down among the bones of 
tea, to be thrown into the rectum by means | the pelvis, so as to close the vagina, and 
of a syringe, which is best for the purpose, |thus, perhaps, prevent the full discharge 
or else by means of the ordinary bag and of the waters, these waters escaping, in 
pipe. The cases which are the best adapted | small quantity, every two or three hours, 
for the use of the saline clysters are | with return of the pain. Of the management 
those in which the head is fairly down of the latter cases, 1 have little to state 
among the bones of the pelvis, and lying in| from my own personal experience. B 
the vagina between the outlet and the brim, | Burns, and others, we are advised to faci- 
at: | where there is merely a want of a few |litate the escape of the waters by gently 
forcing pains in order that it may be ex- | raising the head, in such a manner as to lay 
pelled. By means of cordials, and other | open the passage through the vagina, the 


stimulants, taken into the stomach, the ute- 
rine efforts may be excited ; and, on this 
principle, ale, wine, or spirit and opium 
in its smaller doses; six or eight drops of 
the tincture, for example, may be given with 
advantage. In administering these to the 
lower class, (fond of the alcoholic stimulus, 
in one form or other used in all countries, ) 
you must be very careful that you do not suf- 
fer them to become inebriated. ‘Those cases 
are best adapted for cordials in which there 
is a coldness of the extremities, a weakness 
of the pulse, and a certain degree of nervous 


langour, sometimes accompanied with a, 


good deal of hysteric and mental depression, 
and a true nervous apprehension respecting 
the result of the labour, Women, very ac- 
cessible to feeling, are not equally open to 
reason, and you may, therefore, find it of 
little avail to descant on the groundless 
nature of their fears. A glass of wine has 
its ethical excellencies, and it may some- 
times dissipate these terrors more effec- 


tually than an edifying discourse of the | 


most favourable moment for the operation 
| being when there is a little, and but very 
little, pain, the waters escaping in part by 
their own gravity, if the position of the 
patient be semi-recumbent, and in part from 
the expulsory action of the womb. If, 
again, the labour is in the first stage, and 
there is much water in the ovum, by rup- 
turing the membranes this water may 
|very easily discharged. In the absence of 
pain this little operation may be performed, 
but the most convenient occasion is when 
there is but little action of the uterus. 
Every man who has had occasion to use 
the lever, or other obstetric instruments, 
the lever especially, must be aware, that 
when he gets a bearing on the head, and 
begins to draw down upon the outlet, not 
infrequently pains are excited. Previously, 
perhaps, the pains have been few and rare ; 
but when the head is drawn down, the irri- 
tation gives rise to a powerful action of the 
/ uterus ; and hence we may enumerate, among 
the causes well fitted to excite the uterine 
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movements, that a and irritation 
of the mouth and neck of the uterus which 
may be produced by the action of the lever, 
or by means that are an On this 
principle it is, that some practitioners have 
advised us to press with the fingers on the 
mouth and neck of the womb, and others 
have recommended, that the fingers of the 
right hand, being deposited on the back of 
the vagina above, these fingers should be 
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die by compression, not to mention, that 
under the circumstances stated, there must 
be no small risk of rupturing the uterus. In 
these cases, then, in which the résistance 
to the uterine efforts is great or insuper- 
able, the secale cornutum may endanger 
both the mother and her offspring ; but in 
lingering labours, assuming that the rye 
exerts no direct and poisonous effect on the 
foetus, | look upon it as a very valuable and 





repeatedly drawn down over the front of | efficient remedy, at least in some instances. 
the rectum, with pressure of the parts, so|It should be observed, however, that the 
as to stimulate and excite the pains. Both | ergot of rye is of very uncertain operation, 
these practices, however, | mention with a , sometimes to appearance exciting the uterus 
view to give a caution against them. | am | most vehemently, while at other times it 
not prepared to say that, under prudent. scarcely acts at all; nor is the cause of this 
management, they may never be safe and | difference altogether intelligible. There 
serviceable; but | regard them with fear, are different forms under which the secale 
and think it better to refrain. Daventer | cornutum may be administered—of powder, 
seems to have got some reputation by ex-| for example, or of infusion or decoction. 
citing the uterus in this manner in cases of For myself, I generally add a drachm of the 
narrowing at the brim: ‘‘ Dieu soit s'il valoit | secale in powder, to three ounces of boiling 
mieux pour cela.” If the womb is to be| water, decocting the whole briskly, with 
stimulated at all on these principles, the | continual agitation, till it is reduced to about 


vectis is, perhaps, the best instrument for 
the purpose. 


Of invaluable use we sometimes find the 
secale cornutum in lingering labours. ‘The se- 
cale cornutum is nothing more than the rye- 
grain altered by disease—elongated, thick- 
ened, changed a little in its sensible pro- 
perties, aud acquiring, apparently, in a high 


degree, the power of exciting the muscular 
efforts of the uterus. On some parts of the 
Continent there lias, I believe, long been 
an opinion that rye bread is of abortive 
nature, and after all that I have seen and 
heard respecting the action of the secaie 
cornutum, I think there is no doubt that it 
enjoys a specific power of stimulating the 
uterus, provided its muscular irritability be 
in a state well fitted to receive the impres- 
sion. The secale cornutum, it is asserted, 
may kill the child in some cases; and if 
this were really the fact, it would be quite 
sufficient, in most instances, to set the re- 
medy aside altogether, in cases of lingering 
parturition, for as, in general, there is no 
danger in delivery of this kind, if com- 
mitted to itself, of course the life of the 
fetus must not be put to risk. I ought, 
however, tostate here, that | am by no means 
satisfied that the secale really does exert 
a poisonous influence on the child, though 
I am by no means prepared to deny it. The 
secale cornutum is likely enough to destroy 
the fortus, if you use it not in the lingering 
cases which we are now considering ; but 
where the birth is delayed, in conse- 
quence of increased resistance—rigidity, 
narrowings, or the unfavourable position of 
the head. In cases like these, if the secale 
cornutum be exhibited, and have a very 
lively effect, it may force the child down 
among the bones of the pelvis, where it may 


jan ounce and a half, and then pouring off 
the decoction, I administer to the patient 
one of the three table-spoonfuls ever 
twenty minutes, till the effect is produced. 
Sometimes the whole quantity is necessary 
to excite the action of the uterus; more ge- 
nerally, however, after the first dose has 
been exhibited, the pains become more fre- 
quent and more forcing, and the child may 
be expelled. 

A meddlesome midwifery is bad ; and lin- 
gering labours are not usually dangerous, 
so as to require peremptorily the assistance 
of art, and hence it follows, as a matter of 
course, (an inference which I hope you 
will all have the good sense to remember,) 
that in these labours generally, manual in- 
terference is scarcely required. To turn the 
child, merely because a labour lingers, is 
an abominable abuse ; I think myself justi- 
fied in using those two words, and I consi- 
derately repeat them—abominable abuse. In 
carrying the hand to the feet of the child, 
you may rupture the uterus, and in abstract- 
ing the head and shoulders of the fetus, 
you may destroy it. To perforate the head, 
merely because the labour lingers, is a sort 
of murder, and if you do this, not from ig- 
norance, but for the sake of saving time 
only, you are, I conceive, in furo conscien- 
tia, as criminal as the felon who dies on 
the gallows; but I hope none of you can 
be guilty of so enormous a crime, no, not 
even in thought. The lever and forceps 
may, perhaps, be now and then employed 
in lingering labours ; but the judicious use 
of them must be rare. I have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that I can employ those 
instruments with some dexterity, but I never 
employ them in a lingering labour. In- 





struments in the best hands are evils, and 
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great ones, aad you ought never to have 
resort to those obstetric evils, until there is 
an absolute necessity for them. I repeat it, 
therefore, when the labour is prolonged, 
without dangerous symytoms, without de- 
ficiency of room among the bones, without 
rigidity of the softer parts, the delay aris- 
ing solely from the inertness of the uterus, 
it can be but rarely that manual operations 
will be adopted by the skilful accoucheur. 
After the child comes into the world, in 
labours of this kind, you may expect an 
inertness of the uterus during the birth of 
the placenta; be prepared, therefore, for 
floodings, and be on your guard against in- 
versions of the womb. If you lay hold of 
the placenta, and abstract it without re- 
f£ :tion, acting first and thinking afterwards, 
you are all, I trust, aware, from what has 
en said already, that you run no small risk 
of inverting the uterus. After the child is 
born, unless there be flooding, it becomes you 
to wait for an hour, to allow the womb to re- 
pose ; your second duty consists in feeling for 
the uterus, and grasping and compressing it 
gently, so as to urge it to contract, while, 
at the same time, in feeling the uterus, you 
are enabled to ascertain whether it exhibit 
those characters of roundness, firmness, 
and hardness, which indicate that the con- 
traction is complete ; the womb contract- 
ing, your third duty consists in removing 
the placenta according to the rules already | 
prescribed. The placenta removed, you 
ought then to ascertain whether there is | 
inversion, flooding, or retention, of any| 
portion of the placentar mass. By examin- 
ing the placenta, when spread out upon a} 
cloth, you are enabled to decide whether | 
the whole has, ornot, been abstracted. An) 
internal flooding is known, by compressing | 
the uterus above the symphysis pubis in| 
the region of the bladder, and eatornel | 
bleeding is so obvious, that it cannot be! 
overlooked. Should inversion have oe- 
curred, you will find the womb lying like | 
a child's head in the vagina, and should it 
not have occurred, you will find this viseus | 
in its ordinary situation, between the um- 
bilicus and the symphysis pubis. Beware, 
in these cases, of abstracting the placenta, 
without previously ensuring the contraction 
of the uterns; this is a principal error. 
Beware, too, in these cases, of taking a 
needless alarm ; remember that, in linger- 
ing labours, women generally do well, 
Beware, lastly, of needless interference in 
these labours; the hope of terminating a 
state of undesirable suspense, is the se- 
ducing siren by whom you are liable to 
be misled. Remember, then, that a med-| 
dlesome midwifery is bad, and that you are 
never to interfere with the operations of 
nature, unless compelled by necessity— 
fuge improba siren desidia—ceases to be a 
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wholesome maxim, when applied to obstet- 
rics. In midwifery, you are sometimes 
forced to act, and with vigour, too ; but, in 
general, the less you interfere, the better. 
He is often the best accoucheur, who keeps 
his hands in his pockets. 

Plurality of Children.—In general, as we 
all know, women present us with a single 
child only ; sometimes, however, they favour 
us with two, three, four, or five, at a birth, 
and their generous fecundity may even ex- 
ceed this number. Sennert relates the 
case of a lady, who produced at once as 
many as nine children, nor does this appear 
to me to be wholly incredible ; and Am- 
brose Paré tells us of another lady, a co- 
rival of the former, I presume, who gave to 
our species no fewer than twenty children, 
(laughter,) I do not say at a single birth, 
gentlemen, but in two confinements. 

I send you round here, a specimen of a 
double placenta. You have here, also, a 
specimen of three—the after-birth of trip- 
lets. And, in this frame, is exhibited an 
obstetric curiosity, a remarkcble prepara- 
tion, in which you may observe no fewer 
than four placentas, as the birth was doubly 
twin, 

It appears from the statistical accounts, 
transmitted to government about the year 
1801, that, in these islands, on an average 
of sixty-five cases of parturitioa, one is a 
birth of twins; from registers of the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital, as cited by Burns, it seems 
that in that establishment, the twin-births 
are, on an average, one in ninety-three. 
Not having given much attention to in- 
guiries of this kind, I am not prepared to 
give an opinion, whether they are, or not, 
correct ; certain however it 1s, that whe- 
ther more frequent or rarer, twin-cases, ou 
the whole, are by no means uncommon, and 
it is desirable, therefore, that you should 
not be unprepared for them, 

To determine whether or not there isa 
plurality of children, practitioners have got 
togethe. a variety of indications, and these, 
according to custom, I shall divide into 
three classes, according as they occur after, 
during, or before, the birth of the first 
child, treating first of those indications which 
are observed during gestation, before the 
labour begins. If a woman, throughout 
gestation, have an abdomen unusually small, 
you may generally be assured that there is 
not a plurality of children ; and, in such 
cases, commonly, the question will not be 
asked : on the other hand, however, if you 
find that the abdomen is very bulky, and 
particularly the uterus, of which, perhaps, 
the outline may be easily distinguished, 
a plurality of children is by no means 
improbable. It is clear, however, that the 
large bulk of the abdomen, if it stand alone, 
is a very uncertain proof of twins ; for the 
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balk of the abd may be d by 
dropsy of the peritoneum, or by enlarge- 
ment of the ovaria, or a redundancy of the 
liquor amnii, not to mention gas-adeps, and 
other causes. In some women, too, we 
have much convexity of the lumbar curve, 
with a corresponding hollowing of the lumbar 
region behind, peculiarities which may give, 

erhaps, an additional grace to the figure, 

ut certainly do not facilitate our obstetric 
diagnosis. This, which has the effect of 
advancing the abdomen, has also the effect 
of carrying forward the uterus, so that 
where there is a single child, the lumbar 
vertebre being pushed forward, together 
with the uterus, the abdomen, when viewed 
in profile, may appear as large as from 
twins. Now, I the rather mention this, as 
the sex are often deceived by it; the sex, 
and even the accoucheur himself, in his for- 
getful moments, might be misled by first’ 
appearances; but, on laying the hand upon | 
the loins of the woman, particularly if the | 
dress be loose, the case becomes evident | 
enough—it is an abdominal enlargement, 
arising merely from the advancement of the | 
uterus. 

When there is a plurality of children, 
(as shown in the cast,) the fatuses may be 
deposited in the sides of the uterus ; and 
hence, when the patient is taking the re- 
cumbent posture, if the hand be laid on the 
abdomen, the womb may sometimes be felt 
separating, as it were, into two lateral tu- 
mours, one on either side the spine, a sort 
of groove being traceable between them. 
Now, if this observation be obscurely made, 
no certain inference may be drawn from it ; 
but where it is repeatedly and clearly 
ascertained, I think it constitutes one of 
the most valuable signs indicative of a plu- 
rality of which our art is possessed. 

If, too, there is plurality, the womb 
may be expected to enlarge the faster 
in consequence ; and it is asserted, ac- 
cordingly, that the fundus uteri ascends 
in the abdomen more rapidly, where these 
pluralities exist. Again: the movements of 
the fetus, we are told, may be felt more 
extensively, where there is a plurality of 
children, than where there is a sinzle fetus 
only, and of course the abdomen is likely to 
feel heavier, when the ovum is not single. 
On these signs, however, after all, but little 
reliance can be placed; the cumbersome 
weight of the uterus, the rapid ascent of 
the fundus, and the large bulk of the abdo- 
men, prove but little; and of the diagnos- 
tics enumerated, the only one on which I 
should myself venture to lay stress is, the 
separation of the uterus into the two lateral 
tumours, in the manner before stated. 

We are sometimes able to ascertain that 
there are twins in the uterus during the birth 
of the first child, and this class of indications 
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| may next deserve a little attention from us, 
| though it is unnecessary to dwell much on 
| diagnostics of this kind, because they lead 
to little practical advantage. If there is a 
plurality of children, you may find, after the 
discharge of the liquor, that the uterus is 
| still very bulky, and some might venture to 
infer that this large bulk of the uterus could 
not exist after the discharge of the water, 
except there were a second child init. By 
a second child in the uterus, sometimes the 
full action of the womb is prevented, whence 
skilful accoucheurs sometimes take a hint 
from the inertness of the uterus; and 
when there is a second fetus in the 
uterus, that which is passing may be pre- 
vented from feeling the full effect of the 
pains, because a second child is interposed, 
so that the slow advance of the fetus, with- 
out other cause to which it may be referred, may 
be suspected to arise from plurality of chil- 
dren. When there is more than one fetus, 
you may have, though rarely, a presenta- 
tion of two right arms or legs, or three arms 
or legs, et hoc genus omne, this being a clear 
proof of plurality, unless the child be mon- 
strous. 

It sometimes happens, where there are 
two children, that there is but one mem- 
branous receptacle, and, of consequence, 
but one gush of water. More frequently, 
where there is a plurality of children, each 
is contained in a separate cyst, and each 
has its own liquoramnii. Now, two or three 
gushes of water, are certainly no decisive 
proofs of twins; for these sometimes hap- 
pen, indeed, not uncommonly, where there 
is but a single foetus ; nevertheless, if you do 
observe two very large and distinct gushes 
of water taking place, more especially where 
the bag from which the first gush issued, 
has been thoroughly lacerated, there can be 
little doubt. Dr. Hull, of Manchester, has, L 
think, met with a case, where there were as 
many as five gushes, the woman producing 
five children at a birth. So that sometimes 
during the birth of the first child, by repeat- 
ed gushings of the water, by the protrusion 
of supernumerary members, by the in- 
efficiency of the uterine action, by the in- 
ertness of the parturient effort, and by the 
large bulk of the uterus, after the liquor 
amnii has been thoroughly discharged, you 
may be led to suspect there is a plurality 
of foctuses. 

It is, however, after the first child is 
come into the world, that the question of 
plurality becomes of the greatest practical 
importance to us, and to this part of the 
subject | request your particular attention. 
To know that there is a second fetus before 
the birth of the first, is seldom needful ; 
but it is highly desirable that every good 
practical accoucheur should be able to say 
whether another child remain in the uterus 
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after the first is away, If another child re-|she may remain very large, To guard 


main in the uterus, you may in general 
know it the very first moment by laying the 
hand on the abdomen, for instead of finding 


against this error, to which we are not in- 
frequently obnoxious, follow the advice 
already given, of feeling for the uterus, 


this part collapsed and flaccid, so that the | Do not content yourselves with simply lay- 


coverings may 
a@ uterus contracted, round, and hard, easil 

to be distinguished when you have acquire 

a little manual experience, you observe the 
abdomen is nearly as large as at the end of 
nive months pregnancy ; and, therefore, 
when the reduction of the abdomen is/t 
by no means considerable after the birth 
of the first foetus, you may be pretty well 


in folds, and with /}ing the hand upon 
— more than this ; feel for the uterus itself— 


grasp it—ascertain its form and outline, and 
then, in general, you will be able to satisfy 
yourselves whether there be or be not ano- 
ther child in its cavity. A small uterus is 


the abdomen, but do 


o be esteemed a certain disproof of another 


foetus ; for blighted ova are not worth con- 
sidering here. A large womb should al- 


satisfied that there is another in the uterus. | ways lead us to suspect another fetus, and 
Should doubts, however, arise, the point may | in dubious cases, make your examination 
be further investigated by internal examina: | internally. By passing the hand into the 


tion, when, if there is another fetus in the 


uterus, the point may at all times be set 


uterus, you feel the bearing of a bag of water, | at rest; but, in general, this movement is 


as at the commencement of an ordinary !a- 


not necessary. And thus much, then, re- 


bour; or if the bag be broken, the child | specting the indications of twins , according 
itself may be felt. Of course, if no other|as they occur before, during, or after the 


foetus be lodging in the uterus, neither the 
members nor the cyst of a second child will 
be distinguishable. To carry your hand into 
the uterus unnecessarily, is always impro- 
per, not to say culpable or criminal, and in 
these cases generally, the fingers will be 
quite sufficient to make the examination, 


birth of the child. Study well the signs of 
the third class, those, | mean, which are 
observed after birth ; not a labour occurs in 
which it is not proper to consult them ; for 
in every delivery, after the birth of the 
first child, it becomes our duty to deeide 
whether there be or not another fetus in the 


without introduction of the whole hand. | uterus. 


Thus, then, sometimes by external exami- 
nation, and sometimes by examining within, 


It sometimes happens that the twin enters 


the world so quickly, that you have scarcely 


but most certainly by combining the two me- | time to prepare for its exit from the pelvis ; 


thods of investigation, we may at the bed- 


womb. Fool-traps, however, are set for us 


but in other instances it remains in the 
side determine, and with certainty too, whe- | uterus for hours and days, not a bad symp- 


ther there be or not asecond fetusin the | tom occurring; nay, if twin labour 
supervened prematurely, the first child 


ave 


here as usual, and hence, in managing these | leaving the uterus, the womb may close, 





investigations, caution b 8 


and the second child may escape at the 


A ~ 
Thus when a child is away, its membranes|end of weeks or even months. Of this 
may fall over the os uteri, and then blood| kind a case occurred to my friend Mr. 


collecting in clots behind the membranes, 


Newnham, of Farnham. However, when 


which push forth into the vagina, some-/|the second child remains in the uterus 
thing like the bag of a second fwtus may | after the first is born, the woman is al- 
be felt, so that if guided by internal exa-| ways liable to floodings, and, therefore, 


mination, you neglected to examine exter- 


I conceive, we ought not to leave the se- 


nally also, you might persuade yourselves |cond child in the uterus, except in cases 


that there was a plurality of children, when, 


where the first child has quitted the pelvis 


in fact, there was not. Cases of this kind| prematurely, and a disposition to h»mo- 


are not very infrequent; one occurred to 
Dr. Haighton, and one very remarkable one 
fell under my own care. By rupturing the 
membranes, these cases may be easily un- 
masked ; for then the blood comes gushin 
forth, and, on examining externally, you find 
that the womb is very completely contracted, 
so that for a second fetus there is no room, 
Nor must it be forgotten, that in examining 
externally, if careless or incompetent, we 
may now and then be deceived; for the 
woman may have an e#'argement of the 
spleen, the liver, the kidneys, the ovary, 
the last especially, or there may be air or 
as, or a great deal of water in the ab- 
omen, and from these causes, after delivery 





rhagia is not observed to manifest itself. 
In those cases, then, in which the child 
is not disposed to come away, the accou- 
cheur will be justified in sooner or later 
interfering: the risk of flooding render- 
ing it his duty to preside over the birth of 
the second child, just as he would over 
that of the first. 

If you find, upon the advent of the first 
child into the world, that there is a second 
in another membranous receptacle, one of 
the first operations to be performed is, that 
of rupturing the membranes as soon as you 
find the bag is bearing down into the vagina 
towaris the external parts, for I would not 
do it till then, Should the head of the 
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child be lying in the cavity of the pelvis| than one placenta, they may be connected 
when the membranes are ruptured, in gene-| with each other marginally, and this is a 
ral you have merely to sit at the bed-side, strong argument against a premature re- 
not interfering with the birth, more than in| moval ; add to this, that if you bring away 
natural labour, and should the feet, breech, | one placenta while there is another child in 
or transverse presentations occur, you may/|the uterus, the uterine contraction being 
assist the birth exactly in the same mau ner ——s dangerous bleeding may occur. 
as you would the birth of the single fetus, ence, then, in this, and all deliveries, a rule 
|of first importance, before you remove the 
But what are you to do, provided there be placenta, ascertain that there is no other 
presentation of the feet, breech, or vertex, | fetus in the womb. Well, satisfied upon 
the fortus being indisposed to come away? this point, and assuming that no dangerous 
Why, in this case, I would accede to Den- | symptoms occur, wait the hour as usual, in 
man’s rule ; for it is better to wait for three | order that the womb may contract, occa- 
or four hours, So as to give the womb an | sionally compressing, and, as it were, cham- 
opportunity of acting, and then, should the | pooing it, so as to urge its contraction, and 
uterus fail, artificial help becomes justifia- to ascertain where the contraction has 
ble ; for so long as the fwrtus is in the uterus taken place, Further, when the womb is 
the patient is exposed to risk, and this help | round, hard, and not large, and you are satis- 
must be given according to the general fied that there is no risk of inversion or 
principles of midwifery, as oon fully | bleeding, you may next proceed to remove 
explained. | But what if you find that the 'the placentas, and this more especially, if 
child is lying across the pelvis, the presen- the insertion of the chord may be felt, or 
tation being of the arm, the back, or the | the substance of the placenta is lying forth 
shoulder of the child? Why, in these cases, into the vagina. In some cases it may be 
the child lying across in the pelvis, it ed proper to withdraw them in succession, but, 
office not to wait in the way which Den- | in general, the better method is to take the 


man has recommended, but rather to carry 
your hand into the uterus immediately on 
rupturing the membranes, in order that you 
may pe orm the operation of turning, for, 


in all probability, this must eventually be 
effected, and, under such circumstances, the 
soover itis effected the better. If you delay 
your operations, the womb may close and 
obstruct you; but operating immediately 
after the first child is in the world, you find 
the parts are lax, dilated, and unresisting, 
so that the hand may be passed into the 
uterus, and with considerable ease. 


As the number of ova may rise to four, 
five, or more, you should always ascertain, 
after a foctus escapes from the uterus, whe- 
ther another remain behind, investigating 
in the manner already described ; and as it 
is proper to designate the order of the birth, 
this may be conveniently indicated by a 
ribbon on the neck. 


When all the children are born, then is 
an excellent time for blundering. You may 
lay hold of all the umbilical chords; you 
may begin to pull down, and at once, if 
thoughtless, you may invert the uterus, and 
produce a flooding. As many vessels are laid 
open, you ought, at this stage, to proceed 
with great caution, managing the delivery in 
these twin cases just in the same manner as 
where there is but asingle child. Let itbe 
your first office to ascertain that there is no 
other child in the uterus, for while there is 
another child in the uterus, in general you 
are not to remove the placenta. In cases 
of plurality, one placenta may be common 


to both children, and where there is more 





two umbilical chords, to coil them together, 
and then to abstract them at once ; taking 
the chord in the right hand and the sub- 
stance of the placenta in the left, and pro- 
ceeding afterwards as in ordinary labours. 
Having done this, lay your hand on the 
uterus, and feel that it is contracted, and in 
its natural sitcation, behind the bladder. 
Lay the placentas on a cloth, and examine 
them, that you may assure yourselves that 
there is no part left behind in the uterus. 


Women require more than ordinary care 
after twin deliveries. The children, ifmore 
than two, are, I believe, seldom reared ; 
they live, however, sometimes. I myself 
bad a very handsome young fellow for a 
pupil, who told me he was one of three, all 
of whom had lived to man's estate. 


Two errors there are, or blunders rather, 
which you may commit in the managing 
these twin cases ; the one, that of bringing 
away the placenta of the first, without satis- 
fying yourselves whether or not there is 
another child, the child that is left behind 
perishing, perhaps, in consequence ; the 
second, that of rising frem the bed side, 
smiling, and congratulating the patient; 
then leaving the room with courtly incur- 
vation, and good-by, dear madem—a second 
child entering the world as soon as you hav 
crossed the threshold. 





584 ENLARGEMENT 
CHRONIC ENLARGEMENT OF THE KNEE, OF 
RIGHT YEARS STANDING, SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED. 
By Cuanres Smirn, Esy., Surgeon, High- 
worth, Wilts. 


In September, 1627, I was requested to 
examine the right knee of Miss J.C., 
wtat.35. 1 found it very much swollen, 
and the integuments inflamed. The enlarge- 
ment commenced at the insertion of the 
ligamentum patelle, and extended several 
inches above the knee, measuring in length, 
on the outside of the joint, no less than thir- 
teen inches. In circumference, the knee, 
including the swelling, was sixteen inches. 
The patient being a remarkably spare wo- 
man, it was not difficult to determine that 


the swelling contained some fluid within) 


the capsule, which was also indicated 
by the ham being perfectly free from dis- 
ease. The patient was very lame, and 
she suffered great pain, which had con: | 
tinued, more or less, for eight years, at} 
the commencement of which period, the! 
swelling first made its appearance. She 
had applied to several medical men, had | 
been blistered repeatedly, used various ap- | 
plications, and taken a large quantity of 
medicine, without benefit. She remembers | 
having struck her knee against a table when 
a girl, but does not suppose that accident | 
had any connexion with her present suf- | 
fering. 

I communicated with Mr. Wardrop on 
the case; and, on the suggestion of that 
gentleman, (after a few days use of cold | 
applications, and an aperient, which reduced 
the inflammation of the skin,) I applied | 
slips of mercurial plaster on the 20th Sep- 
tember, and a bandage ; gave her two grains 
of calomel, and one grain of opium, every 
night, with 16 drops of vinum colchici with 
magnesia, in mint-water, three times in the 
day, and directed that the limb should be 
kept quiet and elevated. This treatment 
was continued until Nov. 14th, when it was 
interrupted by a severe attack of pleurisy, 
which required active treatment; and, as 
the meicury had affected her mouth, it was | 
not regularly continued afterwards. A pill 
only having been given now and then, and 
the mixture ina similar manner. ‘The plas- 
ter was renewed from time to time, as it| 
became slack, until the latter end of January, 
1828, when the knee was reduced to the 
size of the other, measuring only 114 inches 
in circumference. She has completely reco- 
vered from her lameness, and feels no in- 
venience from exercise. Together with the 
other treatment, | consider pressure to have 
been of great use in this case, therefore the 
mode of applying the plaster in such cases 
ought to be duly considered. 


Highworth, Wilts, Aug. 3, 1828, 








OF THE KNEE. 


j ON THE EXISTENCE OF VALVES IN THE PUL- 
MONARY VEINS. 


By Professor Maven, Bonn.* 


| We find it stated, in most anatomical 
| works, that the pulmonary veins possess no 
jvalves. It is needless to prove this by a 
| host of quotations ; two will be sufficient :— 
| Haller, in his Elementa Physiol. t. 1, p. 145, 
says, ‘‘sed etiam vena pulmonalis absque 
valvulis est ;"’ and Meckel, in his Manual of 
|Haman Anatomy,t observes, that the pul- 
monary vessels, with few exceptions only, 
|have generally no valves. As au excep- 
tion, for instance, Kelch’s case is men- 
tioned, who once found a valve before the 
‘right pulmonary artery, But this case does 
not exactly belong here, as the existence of 
| valves in the pulmonary veins is the subject 
under consideration. 

My attention was first directed to the 
presence of valves in the pulmonary veins, 
when carefully examining the lungs of an 
ox, in which animal valves not only exist, 
but in a considerable number. I examined, 
at the same time, the lungs of a pig, and 
found them entirely wanting. In the human 
lungs, however, they are both large and 
numerous, and it is a matter of astonish- 
ment, that their existence could have been 
overlooked. There is always a valve, for in- 
stance, in the spot where a collateral branch 
opens, atan acute angle, into the trunk of the 
pulmonary vein. The valve is apparent in 
proportion to the acuteness of the angle at 
which the vein opens; but there are no 
valves in the pulmonary veins at those 
spots, where the collateral branches open 
at a right angle; this is also the case in 
the whole of the nervous system. In the 
veins of the extremities, valves are to be 
found where the collateral branches open at 
an acute angle, but never where they enter 
into the main trunk ata right angle. This 
will account for the valves in the pulmonary 
veins being less numerous than in the other 


| veins, as the collateral branches open prin- 


cipally at a right angle. This mode of 
communication is particularly evident in the 
pig, and in this animal the pulmonary veins 
have no valves. 


* Tiedemann’s Zeitschrift fur Physiolo- 
gie. B.3. Heft. 1. 

+ Handbuch der Menschen Anatomie 
3B. p. 365. 





THE FIRE-PROOF MAN. 


his nose is flat, and, at present, somewhat 
~— ee a disfigured by sores produced by the burst- 

Tue French Medical Journal, La Clinique ,|ing of a thermometer, which was impru- 
gives an account of the experiments of dently carried i his a= a late 
M: : m s experiment, in order to ascertain e tem- 
oe the Song f th a oe - | eeeee of his body. M. Martinez, in his 
pe Dr pmamn > —_ ST oat “| youth, followed the trade of a baker, and 

on at Paris. M. Martinez 
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MAN. 


from the age of nine to twelve years, was 
is not, like the celebrated Russian sala- 


mander, Chamouni, insensible, for a given 

period, to the effects of heat; on the con- | 
trary, he suffers so much exhaustion from | 
his experiments, that he is only able to re-| 


constantly in the habit of exposing himself 
to very high degrees of heat. Practice has 
enabled him to bring to perfection a ca- 
pacity for supporting heat, which seems to 
be peculiar to persons engaged in the occu- 
pation of baking. ‘Tillet gives an account 


peat them once a week. He assumes the | of three girls, servants to a baker, who 
title of ‘‘ Incombustible ;” but after the | would remain in an oven heated to a very 
fate of Chamouni, it may reasonably be | high temperature, while they swept it, 
doubted whether any man can fairly lay | laid the wood, and set the loaves for baking, 


. aad : taki er p ution than that of 
claim to the privilege of being fire-proof. | {eens bag oe chek Sis hes eee, 
The Russian salamander was remarkable for tained that they remained fourteen or fifteen 
the simplicity and singleness of his charac- minutes in the oven, when it was heated to 
ter, as well as for that idiosyncrasy in his 270° Fahrenheit, ten minutes at 279°, and 
constitution, which enabled him, for so fifteen minutes at 364°. Thus they sup- 
many years, not merely to brave the effects | ported a degree of heat 67° above that of 


4 : boiling water, and 170° above that of the 
of fire, but to take delight in an element) jan body. Duhamel, Bankes, Solander 
where other men find destruction. He was and others, have hou by experiments 
above all artifice, and would often entreat | made upon themselves, that man may sup- 
his visitors to melt their own lead, or boil Port — mer 2 pe ge soe a 
their own mercury, that they might be per- |!" the asture: heat by 176". Un Sussmay 
fectly satisfied of the gratification he de-| ae M. Martinez, the fire-proof man, ex- 

. ab , ibited his experiments before a vast con- 
rived from drinking those preparations.| course of spectators. To obviate all sus- 
He would also present his tongue, in the) picion, an oven was heated in the middle of 
most obliging manner, to all who wished to °®€ of the grass-plots in the garden of 


: : livoli. At twenty-two minutes after eight 
| ) , 
pour melted lead upon it, end stamp an im-| M. Martinez entered the oven; the ther- 


pression of their seals. His merit, however, | mometer, which was left in it eleven 
was never sufficiently acknowledged, till he |minutes, indicating 338° Fahrenheit. He 
was found dead in the oven which he had so| remained in the oven fourteen minutes ; his 


often entered te amuse his visitors, by what 
he called his grand experiment, 
“Urit enim fulgore suo qui pregravat 
artes 
Infra se positas; extinctus amabitur 
idem.” 


This grand experiment was to enter an 
oven with a raw leg of mutton, and not to 
retire from it till the joint was thoroughly 
baked. Chamouni entered the oven once 
too often; his ashes were collected, and 
conveyed to Mojaisk, his native town, where 
a neat monument has been erected to his 
memory, and a well-written Latin in- 
scription commemorates his fate. 


M. Martinez, the French salamander, says 

Clinique, was born at the Havannah ; he 
, about five feet high, and 
appears to be ofa robust constitution. He 
has the complexion and features of a Creole ; 


is 43 years of 


| pulse, which was at 76 when he entered, 
|beat 130 strokes in a minute when he 
| came out. 

| Second Experiment.—At two minutes be- 
|fore nine, his pulse was at 85; he again 
jentered the oven, and remained seven 
|minutes, the thermcmeter being at 285° 
Fahrenheit. The crowd of spectators who 
| rushed forward to see him, when he came 
j out, prevented the exact ascertainment of 
| the state of his pulse, but it was less fre- 
quent than at the end of the first experi- 
ment. 

Third Experiment.—At nine minutes past 
nine, M. Martinez was placed upon a plank, 
surrounded with candles, and introduced 
into the oven, the door of which was then 
closed. He remained in it three minutes. 
On coming out his face was of a violet 
colour, but he hummed a tune with great 
apparent indifference, and plunged himself 
into a bath of cold water. Before the im- 
mersion, his pulse beat 144 strokes in a 





) minute. 
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|it is a libel on the English public to assert, 
| that they are so besotted as to insist upon 
COPY OF A LETTER TO A PHYSICIAN, ON THE | receiving g “ quid pro quo,” in the abape 
COMPARATIVE POSITIONS OF THE MEDICAL | of drugs, and that they are more willing to 
PROFESSION IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. i medicines which are often unneces- 
sary and frequently prejudicial, than to 
Mountauban, France, May 10, 1828.| present a fee for advice relative to the 
My Dear Docror,—I hasten to comply | juvantia et ledentia, &e. Let it not be 
-— ae woguast, and opt at wn = annerted. that the ealenafonch hesanngaees 1 
proofs and arguments of what | asserted compounds as pharmacy an e scientilc 
in my last letter, that, (with regard to the practice of medicine and surgery, is essen- 
medical professiou, at least) ‘‘ they manage | tial to the remuneration of the practitioner. 
these things better in France ;” and hope, The inhabitants of this country are not, 
before I conclude, to convince you, that | | individually speaking, so wealthy e¢ the 
nee asserted nothing pave than I can ye same class in gland, yet they do not per- 
substantiate. J am truly happy tosay, that | mit so, degrading an union, and have no 
bk Jon a pmo: fag ish notion, that our| reason (as I believe) to regret the sepa- 
ittle island was ‘‘ Utopia” personified, a! ration. 
perfect ‘‘ El Dorado,” is fast declining,| I have often smiled, but it has been 
and one may now quote and comment on“ more in sorrow than in anger,” at the 
the oan J pegteetane of our comment | villainous custom which prevails in the 
neighbours without being, as in the year! United kingdoms, of condemning the unfor- 
1818, classed, for so doing, with * bands of| tunate disciples of A.sculapius to the per- 
foreign ier, neal conspiring me the dread | formance of an apprenticeship for five years 
purpose of reforming abuses and rectifying | to learn so simple a matter (compared with 
errors. The vans Aas apprehensions of ‘their other studies) as the compounding of 
these gentry put one in mind of Croaker, |drugs ; in the great majority of instances 
e me psy» — ee a poy | maid's periieg <ten is a a 
ove letter into a matter of no less im-|helots they remain bound wi e iron 
portance than murder and arson. Let us| yoke of yO they tarry with their 
not, however, imitate the ‘‘ Good-Natured | task-masters (for no other visible purpose) 
Man,” or attempt to make the fire-engines|‘‘ until their beards be grown,” and ulti- 
play upon an imaginary conflagration, rest-| mately devote two, or at most three, years 
ing assured, that whilst on the one part it to the acquirement of the vast circle of me- 
displays no lack of patriotism to admire  dicine, surgery, and the accessory sciences. 
what is praiseworthy in the institutions of| Can any thing be more perniciously absurd 
foreigners, neither does it show any proof! than such a system? so much precious time 
of it to administer ° and foster the illiberal wasted, absolutely lost, and never to he 
prejudices of the vulgar. /eovered! To assert that there is no - 
** Mais revenous 4 nos moutons.” I con-|ship in such a profligate employment of 
ceive the F ae possess a great advantage | the most valuable portion of the existence 
over us in having a well-educated class of of an individual, who, with his utmost ex- 
men to perform the duties of apothecaries ertion, and most diligent applicstion, will 
exclusively. How superior in knowledge | find ample employment, is like Mercury, 
and acquirements are “~~ lndividene to the | (in Eschylus) coolly lecturing Prometheus, 
ducated chemists and druggists of our | whose only grievance is that of being chained 
country ! who, without any previous educa-|to a oak and having a wedge of eternal 
tion or examination, are permitted, by the | adamant driven into his breast. Such a 
supineness or negligence of our legislature, | mode of study could only prevail in the 18th 
to undertake the important duties of their|century, amongst a ‘* nation boutiquiére.”” 
station. The French are so ignorapt as to suppose, 
Another very remarkable benefit which|that medicine and surgery can only be 
the pharmacien confers on the profession, | taught clinically, and that the time we de- 
and thereby adds greatly to the respecta- | vote to the practice of pharmacy would be 
bility of it, is by assuming the performance | far more advantageously spent in acquiring 
of that portion which degrades it from the|a few of those preliminary branches of 
footing of a science, and reduces it to the| knowledge, of which English students are 
level of a trade. Until our wholesale dealers|in general ignorant when they visit the 
in the noble art of healing (general practi-| medical schools of the metropolis. I need 
tioners, as they are generally called,) imi-|not insist on the advan of method in 
tate our continental neighbours in this| the investigation of » profession reqeising 
respect, they can never expect to assume |such extensive acquirements as ours; 
that station in society, and amongst men of | know the object of many students is to pass 
letters, that the utility and importance of| their examinations, ~ commence practice 
their occupations merit. I hope and trust with as little trouble and expense as possi- 














ble. These gentry, like ‘* the stern hero,” 
Marmillo, in the Dispensary, 
« Whilst others meanly take whole mouths 
to slay, ? 
Dispatch their grateful patients in a day.” 


For such “ fruges consumere nati” I do not 
write, but to those praiseworthy pupils who 
are as anxious to merit success as they are 
to obtain it, and who desire to be ‘* gene- 
rally learned” in their highly honourable 
and useful profession. 1 would earnestly 
impress the advice of the great Stagyrite, 

‘* Optimé illum veritatem rei perspicere 
qui 4 principio res orientes ac nascentes 
inspexerit.” 

t is much to be regretted, that our stu- 
dents are not compelled to submit to some 
preliminary examination, or to furnish them- | 
selves with some literary gra‘e in arts and 
sciences, before they are permitted to com- 
mence their metropolitan studies. 
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to ask questions ; the senior surgeon was 
then celebrated for the professional urba- 
nity which he displayed on such occasions ; 
they seemed vastly more fond of the dog- 
matic than of the Socratic mode of dispu- 
tation. I was also frequently in the habit 
of visiting the other London Hospitals, and 
I must candidly say, they all appeared to 
pursue the same system. 

Will our descendants believe that, in 
1820, and (if I am not mistaken, even later, ) 
medicine and surgery were oot taught clini- 
cally in London by a single professor, un- 
less perhaps Mr. Charles Bell forms (which 
I believe he does) an honourable exception 
to this almost incredible fact. Surgery was 
taught peripatetically; and theoreticul, and, 
what is still more strange, soi-disant practical 
medicine, was prelected parsonically ; a ser- 


|mon was read on a disease, the pupil paid 
| his fee, and received a testimony of having 
|acquired knowledge, which, by such a 


I fear, my dear friend, you will consider | system, it was impossible he could attain ; 
me a most determined radical, a cynic, de- | and his master, (1 cannot call him teacher, ) 
termined to find fault, if 1 continue to the only gainer by the bargain, pocketed 
blame, but, ‘‘ jacta est alea,”’ I have com- | his ill-earned profits, 


menced, and | am too well satisfied of the | 
candour and liberality of your disposition 
not to feel assured of a candid and deliberate | 
hearing. I ask no more; if 1 colour the 
picture too highly, attribute it to an ardent 
zeal, which I am sure | feel for the welfare | 
and honour of our common calling. 


I sincerely hope and trust, that this de- 
plorable swindling system is nearly at an 
end, and that the time is not far distant, 
when it will be abolished altogether. Stu- 
dents should insist upon receiving clinical 
information, (the only rational mode of in- 
struction,) in return for the enormous fees 


Let us now, if you please, compare the which they give to their self-styled in- 
methods of teaching the profession practised structors. I was truly gratified to hear 


b 

The Parisian hospital physicians and sur- 
geons, and, I believe, the remark applies 
with equal justice to Montpellier, Stras- 
bourg, and the other French schools, re- 
ceive no fees from the students, yet the 
pay the most undeviating attention to both 
pupils and patients; they visit the esta- 
blishments to which they are attached daily, 
and superintend, personally, the adminis- 
tration of medicines and the application of 
remedies. Contrast this conduct with the 
practice pursued by most (I had almost said 
all) of the London hospital physicians and 
surgeons, and | think you will agree with 
me, that walking the hospitals (as it is 
somewhat ironically called) is no very im- 
proper expression. Certes, the walking ap- 
pears to be held the most essential part of 
the process. Judging from the effects pro- 
duced, I am no pe ae for this peripate- 
tic mode of acquiring medical knowledge ; 
it might be as rationally taught by the tread- 
mill. This is by no means an overcharged 
picture, at least it applies to the method 
pursued when | was a student at St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital in 1819, at which time 
the surgeons (1 was not a physician’s pupil), 
instead of giving clinical information, re- 
pulsed any attempt, even of the pupils, 


our Gallic neighbours and ourselves. | thata clinical hospital was to be attached to 


the medical school of the London Univer- 
sity. Its projectors deserve the thanks of 
the profession; may it be the dawn of a 
brighter era, the model of many similar 
institutions. 

Whilst on the subject of medical in- 
struction, | would also venture to express 
a hope, that we shall, ere long, see pro- 
fessional chairs established, for the purpose 
of prelecting on what is a very important 
subject, and taught, I believe, only in the 
German universities ; | mean— 7 
medica, or the method of pursuing a course 
of medical and surgical studies. How much 
time, trouble, and expense, would such a 
guide save the great mass of students who 
commence, nay, who finish (1 cannot call 
it complete) their studies, without having 
acquired the most essential preliminaries, 
whose knowledge is literally a burden to 
them—a ‘ rudis indigestaque moles”—a 
chaotic mass, without form, and void. The 
books which they have read, (from having 
had no judicious guide to assist them in 
selecting those likely to be beneficial,) only 
add to their bewilderment. I must not for- 
get to add, that itis a very important por- 


tion of the methodological professor's duty 
to furnish his class with a brief biblio- 
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graphical analysis of the best works con- | 


nected with every branch of their studies. 
The advantages of methodical arrange- 
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would give additional importance and value 
to their testimonials. 
In taking leave of you, my dear friend, 


ment, in the study of so vast a subject as|allow me to presume upon our long inti- 
the noble art of healing, must be self- | macy to assert that whilst I have “‘ nothing 
evident, as Lacomiguiére (Lecons de Philo- | extenuated,” { am not aware of having “‘ set 
sophie, t. i. p. 56,) has observed, ‘‘ Un en-|down aught in malice.” I may, perhaps, 
fant aidé d'un le vier est plus fort qu’ Hercule | on some occasions have spoken strongly, for 
livré a ses propres forces.” Were the 1 am conscious of having felt warmly whilst 
authority of great names required, | might treating of the abuses which obstruct the 
adduce those of Aristotle, Bacon, Newton, | advancement of a profession which I esti- 
Pascal, Mallebranche, Condillac, and Des- | mate too highly to be indifferent to its wel- 
cartes, who, whether they have denomi-| fare; you know that, situated as I am, far 
nated the mental levers, they proposed removed from the busy scene, and all its 
** Nova Organa,” or ‘‘ Methodes,” have all | petty party turmoils ; fast sinking under the 
insisted on the self-same proposition. The effects of an immedicable disease, I can have 
latter author modestly cbserves, ‘‘ Si j’ai| no other motive in suggesting the few hints 
quelque advantage sur le commun des/I have ventured to throw out, but a desire 
hommes je la dois 4 ma methode.”’ | to contribute my mite towards the improve- 
me of that profession of which I shall 
I shall now bring this long, and, I fear, | never again be any thing but a spectator. 
tedious communication to a close, by sug-| Dr. Johnson has observed, that ‘“ the 
gesting a few remarks on the mode of con- | hand which can destroy a palace could not, 
ducting examinations practised by our Eng- | perhaps, raise a hovel.” This is, perhaps, 
lish schools of medicine, and 1 have here to|my case; however, wherever I have fan- 
object that the same method is pursued as cied I discovered an imperfection, I have 
in teaching it. No test, I confidently main- | not hesitated to suggest what appeared to 
tain, can be satisfactory, that is merely|me to be the most adequate remedy. I 
oral. Now, I would ask, can the professor | think it highly probable that you may think 
ascertain the anatomical knowledge (the | with the poet, that for me 
fons et origo, the Alpha and Omega of medi- | Ces sujets sout trop hauts et je manque 
cal science) of a pupil he is examining, és wen 
unless he has a scalpel in his hand, and a| . 


subject before him. Can it be denied, that} 
many students obtain the credit of having | 
been very attentive to their studies, who! 
have positively acquired their anatomical | 


Atall events I have the satisfaction of 
being able to add, with the same author, 

Le dessein en est grand, le succés mal aisé, 

Si je m’y perds au moins j’aurai beaucoup 


knowledge from plates and books in their | 
chambers, instead of in the dissecting-room? 
Can this, I ask again, be denied? It can- 
not; that redoubtable prince, Mendes Pinto 
himself, would blush to assert the contrary ; 
if such is the case, ought not the system to 


be ‘ reformed altogether?” So also with > : . 
medical percent Hews the examiner can le o . Y L ey to ep oot 
never be aware, whether the neophyte’s| oe On Se ee, ey oe casein, 
knowledge is theoretical or practical, whe- 
ther derived from fallible books or in- 
fallible nature, unless the investigation is| 
carried on at the bed side of the patient. It 
is as essential that the mode of examination 
should be strictly clinical, as that the teach- 
ing the science should be so. I wouldalso| Mr, E. Ware observes, that there is no- 
suggest that the examinations should be | thing more frequently praised than the cer- 
public, as this would ensure fair play to the tainty of the evidence of natural truths. 
student, and be an assurance to the public, | Each writer in his turn thinks his discove- 
that the board of examiners did their duty | ries completely established, and arrays his 
to the public on the one hand, and to the | alleged facts in an apparently resistless pha- 
candidate on the other. It would preventjlanx. But almost every one who elicits 
those reclamations which, in general, do novelties is, in spite of his confidence, sub- 
honour to neither party. If the Board are | jected to controversy and contradiction. His 
qualified for their highly-important and re- facts are denied, his experiments refuted, 
sponsible duties, they can never fear, but his conclusions declared inadmissible, and 
ought rather to court publicity to their pro- his veracity and philosophical honesty called 
ceedings ; and there caunct be a doubt that it | into question. These reflections were sug- 


osé.—La Fontaine Poeme sur le Quinguina. 
Believe me to be, 
My dear friend, 
&c. &e., 
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gested by a perusal of the written conflict | examination, no change was perceptible in 
respecting the influence of the eighth pair | the food, except in the circumference which 
of nerves on digestion. The experimeuts had lost its livid hue, and resembled beef 
of Wilson Philip, illustrative of the influence | shortly after being placed in warm water. 
of the eighth pair of nerves on respiration | It had lost nothing in weight. ‘The lungs 
and digestion, have been subsequently re- were engorged with blood, and the trachea 
peated by an English writer, Broughton, | filled with frothy fluid slightly tinged with 
and results diametrically opposite been re- blood. This experiment was also confirmed 


ported. In order to satisfy myself as to the 
cause of such discrepancy, and, if possibie, 
to ascertain the truth, free from all bias or 
prepossession, 1 instituted the following 
course of experiments, assisted by Dr.J.H. 
Finley, and others of my medical friends. 
Experiment 1.—After causing two rab- 
bits, of the same aye and size, to fast for 
the space of sixteen hours, | gave them as 
much parsley as they would eat. One of 
them | set at liberty. In the case of the 
other, I divided the nerves of the eighth 
pair, about midway in the neck. ‘The divi- 
sion was immediately followed by difficult 
respiration, soon attended with a croaking 
noise, and gradually increased until death 
supervened ; which happened in six hours 
and a half after the operation. The other 
rabbit was then killed, and a comparative 
examination made. The stomach of the 





by one other. 

Experiment 3.—Having caused two rab- 
bits, of the same age and size, to fast for six- 
teen hours, I allowed them as much cab- 
bage as they could eat ; after which I made 
a section of the eighth pair of nerves in 
each. One I set at liberty. The other, 
the hair being shaved, on either side, from 
the region of the stomach, I submitted to 
the influence of a galvanic trough, contain- 
ing fifty pair of four-inch plates; the inter- 
vals being filled with sulphuric a,d and 
water, in the proportion of one of acid to 
sixty of water. A gentle and uniform 
twitching of the muscles of the trunk was 
kept up, by the occasional addition of acid, 
for six hours; at the end of which time (the 
animal being almost exhausted) it was killed 
by a blow upon the occiput. Examination 
being made, the stomach was found dis- 


one subjected to the operation was much | tended as in the preceding experiments ; 
distended ; the general mass of food had | the external part of the contents waschanged 
undergone but little change; that part!in colour und somewhat in consistency, so 
which was in contact with the parietes of 48 to resemble a chymous mass ; whilst in- 


the stomach was altered in colour, andj ternally it was as if it had been chewed and 


| swallowed. 


somewhat in consistence, resembling par- 
tially-digested matter. ‘he central parts 
retained their natural colour and odour, 
and resembled finely chopped parsley. 


' though not quite so much as usual. 


The lungs were engorged, 
During 
the process, the respiration exhibited the 
phenomena seen in the othercases, The tra- 


The lungs were largely engorged with blood, | chea contained a frothy fluid. This animal 
but did not sink in water. The trachea and ate nothing after the operation, and nothing 
air cells contained a frothy fluid. The sto-| was found in the @sophagus. In half an 
mach of the rabbit not operated on was/| our after, (six hours and a half after the 
hard and contracted, and about half the| operation,) the other rabbit died: the sto- 
size of that of the other. ‘That part of di-| mach and its contents resembled in every 
gestion confided to the stomach was com-| respect that of the galvanised rabbit. The 
paratively completed ; for though all the|lungs were more largely engorged with 
contents had not passed out at the pylorus, | blood, which constituted the only apparent 
yet what remained was a uniform chymous difference. 
mass, more compact and dry at the pyloric! Eaperimeat 4.—A rabbit, after fasting, 
than towards the central or cardiac por-,| was atforded as much parsley as it would 
tions, This experiment was satisfactory | eat ; when the hair was shaved on the back, 
and conclusive, and was followed by six, near the region of the stomach, and a small 
others of a similar nature, all of which gave | plate of tin bound thereon: the eighth pair 
uniform results. of nerves were divided, and about a quarter 
Experiment 2.—A half-grown cat was|of an inch of the lower section of each 
kept without food for twelve hours, and then | coated with tin foil. The tin foil and tin 
one ounce and a half of raw beef was given.| were connected with the opposite poles of 
In fifteen minutes after, 1 divided the|the galvanic trough, and a uniform effect 
eighth pair of nerves. The usual symptoms | kept up for five hours and a half, when the 
followed, differing from those of the last} animal died. Its respiration during the 
experiments only in degree; respiration | process, the state of its stomach, food, lungs, 
was deep, slow, and laborious, attended with | and trachea, differed in no particular from 
a croaking noise, and apparent efforts to | those in the immediately preceding experi- 
vomit, which continued to increase for ten | ments. 
hours, when, from the great distress and| Experiment 5.—Two rabbits were caused 
prostration, I was induced to kill it. Upon|to fast for twelve hours, when there was 
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iven as much cabbage as they would eat. 
one remained in its natural state. In 
the other, the pneumo-gastric nerves were 
divided, and submi to the galvanic 
= as in the last experiment, and a uni- 
rm effect was kept up for seven hours, 
when the animal died. Upon examination, 
it was found to differ in no perceptible de- 
ree from those in which the nerves had 
en divided. Whilst the stomach of the 
héalthy rabbit exhibited the contents dimi- 
nished in quantity, and in a completely chy- 
mous state, and in the pyloric portion com- 
paratively dry and compact. 

These experiments, made with much 
cate, time, and labour, serve to show the 
great caution with which we should receive 
the accounts of even experimental inquiries. 
They afford results agreeing with those of 
Dr. Philip, respecting the effect on diges- 
tion by the division of the par vagum; for 
by that section digestion is almost totally 
arrested ; and, although they would indicate 

artial action, it is so slight that it may be 
justly attributed to the healthy secretions 
of the stomach poured out immediately pre- 
ceding the operation. Although secretiun, 
the alleged cause and, as we believe, the | 
primum mobile of chymification, does not cease | 
after the division of these nerves, but, on | 
the contrary, appears to be augmented, yet, | 
inasmuch as it is incapable of changing food | 
to chyme, it must be morbid. Another ap-| 
parent barrier to chymification is the deti- 
ciency of action in the muscular coat of the 
stomach, known from the violent and in- 
effectual efforts to vomit ; symptoms con- | 
stant and remarkable, particularly in cats; 
and, as proved in those rabbits which were 
permitted to eat after the operation, where 
food was found in the csophagus itself. 
But when we endeavour to institute the 
galvanic irritation for that action carried on 
through continuous nerves, we cannot con- 
firm either the facts or conclusions of Phi- 
lip. Our results are entirely contradictory 
of his; and we are compelled to acknow- | 
ledge our belief in the inaccuracy of his 
galvanic experiments, aud stand prepared | 
to deny that there is yet any good reason | 
for believing in the identity of galvanism | 
and the mysterious principle of life. 

Death, in all the cases here’ related, 
seemed to be caused rather by the state of | 
the lungs than by that of the stomach; for| 
the engorgement and obstruction in the} 
organ of respiration put finally an entire | 
stop to the access of air into the bronchial | 
cells, and suffocation ensued.—North Ame- | 
rican Medical and Surgical Journal, 





HY DROPHOBIAs 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Srr,—In the case of hydrophobia sent to 
you by Mr. Prout, and inserted in Tue 
Lancer of the 14th June, there are some 
statements respecting the medicine prepared 
at Birling, near Malling, Kent, for the pre- 
vention and cure of that disease, which the 
facts of that case will scarcely be found to 
authorise. I beg leave, therefore, to submit 
to you a few obsérvations on the subject, 
for insertion in your journal, in order to 
place the matter in its true light before your 
readers, 

In the first place, the boy Roff, (alias 
Hills), after being bit by the mad dog on 
the 18th of March, had the wound immedi- 
ately sewed up. Mr. Prout observes ‘‘ that 
from the extent of the wound, it was impos- 
sible to excise it.” But the man Kemp, a 
workman of Lord le de Spencer’s, in the 
neighbouring parish, was bitten by the same 
—in the same parts—severely in the face ; ** he 
had four lacerated wounds; he went in- 
stantly to a surgeon, who “‘ completely re- 
moved the bites (I quote his own expres- 
sions) by excision, and after allowing them 
to bleed freely, their surfaces were destroy- 
ed by applying nitric acid to them.” Why 
could not this have been done in the one case as 
well as in the other? If the knife could not 
have been used, at least the wound might 
have been cauterized. But, further, the 
man Kemp, after the operation was per- 
formed by the surgeon, went the same hour 
to Birling for the medicine, and took a por- 
tion of it on the spot. (Its efficacy is said 
to depend, in a great measure, upon its being 
taken in time.) Not so, the boy Roff; no 
part of the medicine was given, or said to 
have been given to him, until the 20th, and 
he was bitten on the 18th ; here was much time 
lost, which, taken together with the sewing 
up of the wounds, gave the poison ample 
time to spread through the system, 

It is said, however, that he took the me- 
dicine ; ond we find, from Mr. Prout’s state- 


}ment, that he continued well up to the 16th 


May. You should here be informed that 
the venders of the medicine desired his 
friends to send for more on the 13th April ; 
this is partly denied by them, except on 
condition that the boy grew worse; how- 
ever this may be, none of the medicine was 
sent for after the 30th March. Mr. Prout 
observes ‘‘ that the boy had, from the time 
he was bitten, been taking the medicine sold at 
Birling, in strict conformity to the directions 
given.” On the contrary, Sir, not an ounce 
of it was given after the 30th March, until the 
17th May, tis important to observe that, 
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early in May, the boy was sent to work in | that paper of 27th May. To the editor of 
the fields for a week or two; the weather | that paper the writer of this is personally 
was hot; he often violently over-heated him-| known. I have no connection whatever 
self, and while in this state, drank largely of | with the venders of the medicine in question, 
cold water; so much so, as to alarm his nor the slightest personal interest in pro- 
friends for the consequences. Immediately | moting its use ; but, believing it to be effec- 
after this, we find an alarming change in| tual ia preventing and curing this dreadful 
him; the doctor is sent for, and on the 17th disease, I think it right to endeavour to 
May, a consultation is held, then more medi-| prevent your readers from being prejudiced 
eine is sent for, which Mr. Prout himself ad- | against its use ; without by any means 
ministers. But, pray observe, this was nine| wishing to exclude the knife and the cautery 
weeks after the bites were inflicted, and, actu-| where they con be used, although they are 
ally, but little more than nine hours before the | not considered essential to the success of 
boy was a corpse! In fact, it may fairly be | the medicine, 
presumed, that when Mr. Prout and his I am, Sir, 
medical friends agreed to give the medicine Your obedient Servant 
in question a fair trial on the 17th, the boy ° 
was then actually in a dying state! Yet thisis A. B.C, 
called taking the medicine regularly, and| J“/y 19th, 1828. 
iving it a fair trial’ Was this the way 
cup ac 1 Why Mr, Prout has entirely 
passed over this case 1 cannot imagine. 
The two cases are so similar in some re-| 
spects, yet so different in others; both were ON THE FALLACY OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
bitten by the same dog, in the same neighbour | “ OCULAR ADJUSTMENT,” 
hood, nearly at the same time, and exactly in 
the same parts—severely in the face. ‘The con- , 
trast is so striking as to the conduct of the| To the Editor of Tae Lancet. 
parties; the treatment of the cases so totally’ By too frequent intrusion on the notice of 
different, attended with such different results, | the readers of a public journal, a writer not 
that to give the particulars of the one to the unfrequently involves on himself the humi- 
public, without noticing the other, seems liating duty of submitting, in retarn, a public 
singular indeed. Kemp, after being bit on/ apology ; and he who can truly acknows 
the 19th March, takes the medicine immedi- | ledge an earnest desire to promote the ins 
ately, and perseveres in using it. After adelay | terests of science, cannot prefer a more po- 
of many hours, the boy is said to have taken tent or more effectual plea. For he who 
it, but we have no certainty that he did so. We)labours to enlarge the sphere of natural 
all know how difficult it is to make children | knowledge, aids in extending the limits of 
take medicine at all. In Kemp's case, the | human felicity, and does honour, not only 
bites were immediately and completely removed! to man, by enhancing his dignity, but to 
by excision ; in the boy's, the wounds were | universal Nature, by displaying her wisdom. 
immediately sewed up. The former perseveres | Many may labour in vain; yet it is not al- 
in using the medicine ; the latter neglects it | ways by those whom Nature has endowed 
Srom 30th March to 17th May. The one dies;| with pre-eminent genius, that scientifie 
the other is now alive and well. ; _ | traths are established, and prevailing errors 
It is unquestionable that this medicine | exposed. The wisest philosophers are prone 
has been extensively used for many years ; | to accede to most impotent theories; and it 
and, upon enquiry amongst the oldest in-| were impossible to advance a more remark- 
habitants of this neighbourhood, not one able instance in kind, than that men deserv- 
person recollects ever hearing of a single | edly distinguished for learning and sagacity, 
instance of its failure, when taken in proper! should countenance the doctrine of ocular 
time and quantity. This must be allowed to | adjustment. 
be a strong argument in its favour. Had) | have presumed to maintain® the nega- 
Mr. Prout made out his case against the | tive position, that the optical organs of 
efficacy of the medicine, would a single animals do not require adjustment in order 
instance of failure be sufficient to out-weigh | to perfect the function of natural vision. 
its successful application for many years?) | have, in previous essays, plainly disproved 
Who would reject the use of the cow-pock, lthe necessity of the slightest change in the 
because itis said to have failed in some dozen ' refractive power of the eye, whether the 
en while it has been successful in | visible objects subtend large or minute an- 
millions ? vles ; iti i » 
These remarks, in a more extended form, | nabad ne rtnopegereeriie pnts: 
were inserted in the Maidstone Gazette of | 
the 3rd, 17th, and 24th June, in reply toa! * See Tus Lancer, No, 24%, 244, and 
letter from Mr. Prout the elder, inserted in 250, 
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tical point of view, are commonly, yet| ing distinct vision of any nearer or more 
ly expressed) whether they be seen| distant object, but that the instrument 
at different distances, only providing they|commands a perfectly clear field of view, 
be not nearer than the point of distinct|when once correctly adjusted, then it will 
vision. I have clearly shown the fallacy of | be plainly evident, that this susceptibility 
the following positions :— | of adjustment is not essential, in the slight- 
1, That images formed by the refractive | °t degree, for the perfection of the teles- 
power ofa lens. with rays omitted from such | an pete — Se 
objects as subtend different angles at the yom. - tes rp ie — _ h 
eye, must necessarily have differen: focal | *°COmmodation of di RUeSt agen, yet Se 
ditsnen. | Same eye will always recognise but one de- 
me ; ’ terminate adjustment as essential to the 
2. That optical instruments always re- | faculty of perfect vision. Then if it be 
quire a varied adjustment for the repre-| found that this instrument does not require 
sentation of objects which subtend different 9 varied adjustment for the perfect repre- 
angles, or which are situated at different| sentation of promiscuous objects, why 
distances. should any variation be deemed requisite in 
the eye? I have already shown that every 
It ison the credit of these positions, that | object which is seen beyond the point of 
the theory of ocular adjustment mainly ce-| distinct vision of the natural eye, will al- 
pends, and I defy the ingenuity of man to| ways have its image at the principal focus 


rove the veracity ofeither. Each equally | 
involves the fate of the other, and conse- 


of the lens, i.e. at the same focal distance, 
and also that the distance of this point will 
always be inversely us the refractive power 


uently that of the theory in question ; for | 
the latter position is generally considered | of the lens. Then the animal eye must have 
as a practical proof, or necessary result of a refractive power equal to secure the prox- 
the truth of the former, as an optical prin- imity of the verge of distinct vision. ith 
ciple. I do not offer a vain challenge to| this power it is endowed. Then since it is 
controversy, nor vaunt an idle bravado! not necessary to see objects nearer than the 
against a world of professors, but as one point of distinct vision of the eye, I again 
who is anxious to establish a demonstrable | interrogate, why should any adjusting agept 
truth, I court the advantage of a rigid in- |be deemed essential to its structure, or 


quiry. That problem is surely thought) any adjustment be suspected as a requisite 
worthy of solution, which to the optician function ? I solicit a reply ; and shall ac- 
has long been a subject of vain speculation, | knowledge myself deeply indebted to any 
which still urges the anatomist to fruitless | optician who, through the medium of Tur 


research, and which tends to swell the vo- | 
lumes of modern science with discrepant | 
conjectures. 

1 bave heen induced to conclude, from 
the result of experiment and frequent ob- | 
servation, not only on the total inutility of | 
a varied adjustment of the perfect eye ; but} 
that the eye does not possess the power of self- | 
adjustment, even when such power is in| 


Lancer, or any other journal, will candidly 
avow his ideas on the subject; for 1 know 


|not how to support the modern theory of 


ocular adjustment on optical principles, 
neither can I adduce in support of the same 
a single experiment. But principles which 
are worthy of being taught, are worthy of 
discussion ; end that public teacher is guilty 
of egregious dereliction of duty, who, in 


actual demand, i.e. when the refractive ' defiance of irreputable evidence, inculcates 
power of the eye is from any cause defec- a farrago of groundless theories. But there 
tive, or when similar effects are factitiously | are, doubtless, many who will not slight 
produced by means of the intervention of facts which are proved, because they are 
lenses. Nor are these conclusions deduced | novel, and who will not allow error, when 
from a series of experiments, endless in ex- | fairly exposed, again to pass current through 
tent, and difficult to prove; they are neither | the mind as legitimate truth ; but, as men 
arduous to perform, nor equivocal in result. | duly inspired with the science they teach, 
One alone is sufficiently decisive. Let the | reject it from the stores of intellectual trea- 
inquirer be provided with a common teles-| sure, even though it be honoured with the 
cope, and let him adjust it with precision, | stamp of age. 

exclusively for the observance of any single 
object; then, if he find that he have occasion 
to re-adjust the tube, or vary the positions 
of the lenses, to obtain a distinct view of any 
other object, the necessity of an analogous 
change in the eye is satisfactorily proved. 
But if he find that he cannot, by the most 
careful contraction or elongation of the tube, 
obtain any perceptible advantage in attempt- 


Tuomas WitiiaMs. 
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THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, August 9, 1828. 


Tue subject of the letter, under the sig- 
nature of a Medical Benedick, which we 
inserted in our 256th Number, p. 540, was 
formerly brought under the notice of our 
readers in our remarks on an Association 
instituted by Dr. Aruiison of Edinburgh, 
called the Medical Provident Institution of 
Scotland. It is a subject which well de- 
serves the attention of the Profession. It 


would not be easy to make even a rude 
estimate of the proportion between the 
number of married and unmarried men in 
the medical profession ; and perhaps any 
estimate, however accurate, might be deem- 
ed rude by certain arbitresses of taste, to 
whose judgment we should be disposed to 


pay the most implicit deference,—we mean 
the ladies whom the members of our pro- 
fession have the happiness to call their 
own. If a census were instituted, how- 
ever, for the purpose of ascertaining this 
fact, the fair sex would have no reason to be 
dissatisfied with the result ; for, we believe 
that there is a far greater proportion of 
married men in the medical, than in any 
other profession, not even excepting that 
supposed to be xat’ efoxnv capable of appre- 
ciating the blessings of the hymeneal state, 
to wit, the clerical. In fact, marriage is 
almost a necessary incident to embarking in 
the medical profession, for families will not 
readily give their confidence to young un- 
married practitioners ; nor is it surprising, 
considering the unreserved nature of the 
communication which must often take place 
between professional men and their female 
patients, that the strongest moral security 
should be desired for the propriety with 
which such communication should be con- 
ducted. But early marriages are frequently 
improvident ones; improvident, at least, 
in a pecuniary sense, though, upon other 
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and higher grounds, perhaps, perfectly justi- 
fiable ; for, we are far from acquiescing in 
that cold-blooded philosophy, which con- 
verts the expediency of entering into the 
married state into a dry question of arith- 
metic, and which rejects from its calculation 
the influence of moral circumstances and 
probabilities, which influence is, in many 
cases, a material element of the question. 
Young medical practitioners often marry 
without paying much regard to those cir- 
cumstances under which political econo- 
mists hold that men have no right to in- 
dulge the best feelings of their nature. 
They rely rather upon what they consider 
their fair professional prospects, than upon 
their present means of meeting extraordi- 
nary demands on their pecuniary resources, 
and this reliance may be justified by moral 
probabilities, though it may find little favour 
in the eyes of political economists. The 
medical profession, though it offers no very 
brilliant prospects to those who embrace it, 
affords, perhaps, opportunities of acquiring 
a moderate competence to a greater number 
of 
fession. 
it may be less in amount, but they are, 


its members, than any other pro- 


The emoluments derivable from 


upon the whole, more equally distributed. 
Hence the probable income which may ac- 
crue, in a given time, to a young medical 
practitioner, becomes more readily the sub- 
ject of prospective calculation. But, on the 
other hand, human life, always uncertain, 
is, in the persons of medical men, exposed 
to some peculiar hazards. The laborious 
nature of the occupation, frequent exposure 
to vicissitudes of weather, and to the in- 
fluence ef contagious diseases, even the ap- 
parently trifling accident of a cut in the 
finger, on opening or dissecting a body, the 
consequences of which too often baffle all the 
resources of our art, and hurry a practitioner 
in the prime and vigour of life, to an un- 
timely grave—these circumstances undoubt- 
edly render the tenure of life more precarious 
in the medical, than in any other civil profes- 
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sion, and have been justly urged by Dr. 
Autison, among the grounds for instituting 
an establishment for granting pensions to 
the widows and orphans of medical practi- 
tioners. 

Of the utility of such an establishment, 
there can be but one opinion ; nor is the 
suggestion of the Medical Benedick lia- 
ble to objection, on the ground of its in- 
terfering with existing institutions of a 
similar nature, for these institutions are 
much too limited in their plan and ope- 
ration, to meet the objects contemplated by 
our Correspondent. There are but two 
establishments in London of a similar de- 
scription ; one of which has for its object 
the relief of the widows and orphans of 
medical officers, and the other is confined 
in its operation to the districts within the 
bills of mortality. The latter institution 
has never been very warmly supported, and 
it seems to us, that its useful objects would 
be far more likely to be attained by a plan 
in which the whole profession might be in- 
duced to co-operate. Our Correspondent 
intimates, that he has some preliminary ar- 
rangements to suggest, towards carrying his 
proposition into effect, if it should appear 
that the plan would be likely to obtain the 
approbation of the profession. The Medi- 
cal Benedick may rely upon receiving all the 
assistance which we can render him in pro- 
moting his excellent suggestion; and if 
this Number of our Journal should happen 
to meet the eyes of any medical Beatrices, 
we trust that his proposition will, in all such 
cases, receive a more powerful support than 
ours. 


s EREnEEEEEEEEnene nee 


We did not intend to return to the affair 
between Dr. Harrison and the College of 
Physicians, but as we have given insertion 
to the communication of Dr. Gorpon Surru, 
presuming that he would redeem his pledge 
of transmitting to us a defence of Dr. Har- 
Rison, it may be right, now that Dr. Gon- 
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pon Smrrn has abandoned his original in- 
tention, that we should make one or two 
further observations on this subject. We 
never decline inserting communications on 
the ground of their containing sentiments 
opposed to our own, nor do we conceive it 
necessary on such occasions to state our 
dissent from the opinions of our Correspon- 
dents ; but after the pledge first given by 
Dr. Gorvon Smiru, and the reason which 
he has subsequently assigned for not ful- 
filling it, we might be supposed to acquiesce 
in the views and statements of this Gentle- 
man, if we did not distinetly expose their 
fallacy and inaccuracy. 

Dr. Gonvon Smuirm says, he conceives 
that he has done Dr. Harrison justice 
enough in the communication already trans- 
mitted tous. ‘The expression is equivocal, 
and if we adopted one construction of it, 
we should agree entirely with Dr. Gorvon 
Smrru ; but if, in stating that he has done 
Dr. Harntson justice enough, Dr. Gonvon 
Smuirs mean to intimate that Dr. Harrison 
requires no better vindication, he labours 
under a delusion in which we will venture 
to say that no other individual in the pro- 
fession participates. Dr. Gorpon Smits 
tells us, that he is “‘ much gratified in being 
able to assure all concerned, or interested 
in the matter, that Dr. Harrison met the 
grand question manfully, and was resolute 
in his own mind on the score of defence.” 
Now we have no doubt that Dr. Gornpon 
Smrrn sincerely believes Dr. Harrison to 
have acted with all the intrepidity which he 
here ascribes to him, but he seems to be 
quite unconscious that the world is too ma- 
licious to take one man’s word for the cou- 
rage of another, when the verbal assurance 
is not only unsupported by facts, but made 
directly in the teeth of them. Dr. Har- 
n1son may be ‘ a very lion for his valour,”’ 
as wellasa “ fox for his discretion ;”’ but, 
unfortunately for his reputation, gua lion, 
he has, in the late contest, suffered the pro- 
fession to see nothing bat his brush. It is 
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the unseemly exhibition of the Doctor's 
tail, as contrasted with the magnificence of 
his preliminary roar, which renders his pre- 
sent position ludicrous and humiliating. 


** Fortified,” says the Doctor, in his let- 
ter to the College Censors, dated Aug. 6, 
1827, ‘* with the concurring approbation of 
accomplished lawyers and physicians, I 
thought that I could not bestow greater ser- 
vice upon the medical profession, to which 
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But Dr. Gorvow Surru would have us 
believe, that the defence set up by Dr. 
Harnison’s counsel was a dernier resort, 
suggested by the dexterity of Mr. Camp- 
bell, after all other resources had failed. 
*« Finding,’”’ says Dr. Smirn, “ that he 
could not raise the points of lew which he 
was instructed to argue, he resolved to at- 
tempt getting his client safe out of Court, 





I am enthusiastically devoted, than by bring- 
ing all disputed matters formally into open 
court, under a conviction that, however 


they may be decided, the interests of the | 
faculty, and of the public, will be essentially 
promoted by the investigation. Actuated | ® 


by these motives, I have tendered to the 
College for a series of years, through some 
of its Fellows, opportunities of examining 
legally their pretensions, to interfere with 
me or my practice. My solicitors are fur- 
nished with instructions to give every facility 
to a legal investigation of your assumed 
privileges ; but they are directed neither 
to compromise my rights, nor those of my 
professional brethren.” 


After all this, one can scarcely conceive 
an act of more consummate self-degradation 


on the part of Dr. Harrison, than that of 
not only declining to furnish any facility to 


and, as we have seen, made a successful 
application to the Jury, on the point of 
fact.”” This is a mis-statement, and, con- 
equently, the inferences founded upon it 
fall to the ground. Dr. Harrison’s Coun- 
sel did raise two points of law, which Lord 
Tenterpen declared his intention of re- 
serving, and which would have been solemn- 
ly decided, upon argument by the Court of 
King’s Bench, if the verdict had passed for 
the plaintiffs, as it must have done, if a 
sham defence to the action had not been 
successfully set up. We have shown, ina 
former article, that the legal objections 
taken by Dr. Harrison's Counsel, would, 
probably, have availed him nothing upon 





the College, with aview to the legal investi- 
gation of their assumed privileges, but of 
actually resorting, by way of defence, to the 
miserable expedient of contending, that he 
was a surgeon, and no physician. But still 
Dr. Smirn assures us, that Dr. Harrison 
met the grand question manfully, and ‘that he 
was resolute in his own mind, on the score of 
defence. ‘ Resolute in his own mind!” 
Why, so was Bob Acres, when he set out for 
the scene of action ; Bob repaired thither 


| question, 
he had a case in point of law against the 
College of Physicians, he cannot justify the 
circumstance of shrinking from an opportu- 


argument before the Court of King’s Bench ; 
and Mr. Camppett, no doubt, felt their 


;weakness, but this is beside the present 


If Dr. Harrison believed that 


of trying its validity, and resorting to a 
miserable subterfuge upon the question of 
fact. But, says Dr. Gonnon Suita, “ though 
the verdict obtained by Dr. Harrison be no 





with the most courageous inteations, and it | great cause of triumph, since the grand ques- 
was not till he arrived upon the ground, that | tion remains where it was, yet men of sense 
he felt his courage ooze out at his fingers’ | Cannot shut their eyes to the consequences 
ends. Dr. Gorpon Smitrn seems to have | which would have ensued, had the matter 
yet to leara, that the world will measure | gone the other way ; and we have to thank 
the courage of men by a standard of its| Mr.Campbell foraservice, which itis not very 
own, in preference to the assurance of any | creditable to those who pretend hostility to 
individual, however respectable ; and that the College, to have been so little able, or 
this standard will be, not what they declare inclined, to appreciate.” It is plain, from 
their intention, but what they prove them-|this passage, that Dr. Gonpon Swmru, 
selves capable of achieving. though he piques himself upon his know- 
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ledge as a jurist, is, in reality, rather igno- 
rant of the legal bearings of the question. 
What service, we should be glad to know, 
has Mr. Camrnett done us, by showing 
that Dr. Harrison is a surgeon, and no 
physician; for this is the sole fact, if we 
may so term it, which the late verdict tends 
to establish? Dr. Harrison, by his mag- 
nanimous contest with the College of Phy- 
sicians, has established one fact, and that 
fact is a fiction. Verily, the gain of the 
profession by the Doctor's exertions is 
about equal to the loss of the spendthrift, 
who, having dissipated the whole of his 
property, contrived to lose the remainder 
of it; 

** Nil habuit Codrus, attamen infelix ille 

Perdidit totum nil.” 

But Dr. Gorvon Smitn hints at the 
consequences which would have ensued, if 
the verdict had gone the other way; and 
this, be it observed, immediately after he 
has declared that the grand question remains 
where it was. First he assures us, that Dr. 
Harrison met the grand question manfully ; 
then he tells us, that the verdict may be 
no great cause of triumph, and that physi- 
cians of Scottish Universities could have 
wished it otherwise, for the grand question 
remains where it was; thirdly, that although 
Scotch physicians could have wished it other- 
wise, yet, if it had been otherwise, men of 
sense could not have shut their eyes to the 
consequences—an oblique thrust, we sup- 
the 
fourthly, that although nothing came of the 


pose, at Scotch physicians; and, 
meeting between Dr. Harrison and the 
grand question, seeing that the grand ques- 
tion is where it was, we have, nevertheless, 
We 


do not advise the Doctor to make any at- 


tothank Mr. Campbell for a service. 


tempt at reconciling these contradictions, 
but rather to fix his attention upon a single 
point, which involves the whole merits of 
Dr. Harrison's case. Was the substantial 
question between Dr. Harrison and the 
College of Physicians a question of law, or 
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a question of fact. Ifit were a question of 
law—if the matter in dispute were, whe- 
ther the College had or had not the right of 
exercising the powers which they claimed, 
this was a question which could not be en- 
tertained by a jury, and the verdict must 
have gone against the Doctor, as the judge, 
sitting at Nisi Prius, did not think fit to de- 
| cide at once on the points of law, in order to 
‘bring that question to a legal decision be- 
| fore the proper tribunal, namely, the Judges 
sitting in Banco, of the Court of King’s 
| Bench. Had Dr. Harnrisox, therefore, 
‘really acted upon public grounds—haed he 
been sincerely desirous of bringing the rights 
claimed by the College of Physicians to a 
legal investigation, he would, instead of re- 
lcaien to a miserable subterfuge for the 
sake of obtaining a verdict, have readily 
submitted to a verdict, subject to reversal, 
in case of the legal points raised by his 
counsel being decided in his favour, as the 
only means, after he had made his elec- 
tion, instead of demurring, to go before a 
jury, by which bis object could be accom- 
plished. 

The following are the conclusions at 
which Dr. Gorpon Smrru arrives, on re- 
viewing the late proceedings; conclusions 
which are certainly not calculated to im- 





| 
| 


press us with much respect for his forensic 


acumen, 


«These gentlemen are now reduced to the 
following alternative (venturing their cause 
again in the hands of a jury being altogether 
| out of the question): they must either ob- 
j tain the powers they certainly do not pos- 
| Sess, from the legislature, or refuse to meet 
| those who disown their authority. It may 
| save some estimable individuals from pain, 

and some amiable families from sorrow, if 
|I declare it to be within the scope of my 
| private knowledge, that if this unpardon- 
jable insult be repeated, there is a great 
probability of some GENTLEMEN taking the 
| law into their own hands.” 





Whatever Dr. Gonvon Smirn may mean 
| by Genriemen taking the law into their 


jown hands, he is entirely mistaken, if he 
| supposes that a Jury has the power of doing 
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so. Dr. Harrison is only indebted for his 
verdict to the circumstance of the plaintiffs 
having left their case short in respect to the 
evidence as to the fact of practice. A new 
trial cannot, indeed, be obtained, where a 
verdict has been given for the defendant in 
an action on a penal statute; but if, in any 
subsequent action against Dr. Harrison, or 
any other person, the fact of having prac- 
tised as a physician were admitted, or in- 
disputably proved, no judge sitting at Nisi 
Prius would suffer a verdict, in the teeth of 
such admission, or indisputable proof, to be 
returned for the defendant. 


An Essay on the Nature, Various Causes, and 
Treatment, of Lingering or Protracted La- 
bour ; with Preliminary Observations on the 
Female Pelvis, and Natural Labour. De- 
signed as a Pocket Companion Sor the use of 
Students, and Junivr Practitioners, By 

Wanton Kent, 

W. Jackson. 

1528. 


Surgeon-Accoucheur. 


London. i2mo, pp. 51. 
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sideration of the various causes and treat- 
ment of protracted or lingering labour, 
which he thus defines :—‘‘ A case of par- 
turition, in which the head of the child pre- 
sents, and where the process is not com- 
pleted in twenty-four hours.” Following the 
arrangement of Burns, this class of labours 
is treated of under two heads; first, where 
the delay proceeds from some imperfection 
or irregularity of the uterine action; and, 
secondly, where the delay is principally de- 
pendent on some mechanical impediment. 
The most that we can say, in praise of Mr, 
Kent's Essay, is, that it contains a faithful 
enumeration of the causes of tedious labour 
according to the best authorities, with an 





accurate statement of the appropriate reme- 


jdies. Half an hour’s attentive perusal of 


|Denman, Burns, or some other standard 
work, would put the student in possession 


ef all that Mr. Kent has written. 


Mr. Maclure’s work, and the synoptical 


table of Messrs. Goodeve and Evans, are of a 


|more comprehensive nature, embracing the 


| whole science of midwifery, Of the two we 


| decidedly prefer the chart, but we consider 

A Manual of Midwifery, for the Use of Young | that its large size is highly objectionable. 
Practitioners of beth Sexes. By Witt1a™ | fe is scarcely to be supposed that students 
Maciune, Surgeon-Licentiate of the | wij} carry about with them a large folio 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, | sheet ; whereas, if in a convenient and 
Glasgow, and Member of the Glasgow | portable form, it would serve as an useful 
Faculty of Medicine. Underwoods. Lon- | remembrancer ; Mr. Maclure’s little book 

igmo. pp. St. 1828. | has an advantage in this respect. 

A Sunoptical Table of Midwifery, showing the | 
Management of Natural and Difficult La- 
bours; their Consequences and Treatment. 
By Hewry Hurry Goopeve,and Tuomas 
Evans, Late House-Pupils to Dr. E. J. 
Horxiys. Highley. 1823. 


don, 





| EXCISION OF THE UTERUS, 


By Dr. Brunpe.e. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str,—As the following account of suc- 


Ir is one of the consequences, we presume, 
of Mr. Brougham’s ‘* Schoolmaster”’ being | . n 

eee b lately been & a cessful Excision of the Uterus may be inte- 
CHEER, Chae WS Rave Tiny Seen Caves |resting to the profession, perhaps you will 


with so many horn-books and primers. | favour me by inserting it in your Journal. 
lam, Sir, 


**Quem Jupiter odit, facit —— 


was the opinion of the ancients ; not so, it 
would seem, of the moderns. 
Mr. Kent's Essay is limited to a con- 


Your obedient servant, 
James Birunpett, M.D, 


i, Great George Street, Westminster, 
August 2, 1828, 
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Some Account of a Case in which the Uterus, in 
a state of Malignant Ulceration, was suecess- 
Sully removed. By James Buonpvet, 
M.D., Lecturer on Physiology and Mid- 
wifery, in the School of Guy’s Hospital. 


Mrs. A. B., wetat. 50, of grey eyes, and tran- 
quil disposition, broad in her make, and 
disposed to obesity, was seized with offen- 
sive discharge from the vagina, soon fol- 
lowed by eruptions of blood in large quan- 
tity, so that according to her own report, 
frequent faintings were produced, and the 
blood ovcasionally sank through a bed about 
twice as thick as a sofa-cushion, collecting 
on the floor; and day after day, for months 
together, with little intermission, one or 
two pints of blood were discharged. 


Although Mrs. A. B., in her general con- 
versation, is by no means prone to hyper- 
bole, it seems evident that she must have 
greatly overrated the quantity of these daily 
floodings. Certain, however, it is, from her 
repeated and considerate declarations, that 
very large quantities of blood were lost, 
during a period of many months; and 
though, with the exception of slight edema 
of the legs, there were no signs of gene- 
neral dropsy, the paleness, coldness, and 
weakness, and the frequent attacks of faint- 
ness, or complete deliquium, showed pretty 


clearly that much vascular inanition had 


been produced. In other particulars, the 
patient's condition was not altogether dis- 
couraging, for the bowels were regular, and 
the appetite was occasionally good, and the 
appearance, though cachectic and perfectly 
similar to that of other women perishing 
under malignant ulceration of the uterus, 
was not such as to indicate a constitution 
wholly unfit for surgical operation. 

The woman having been under the care 
of three or four different practitioners be- 
fore I saw her, 1 deemed it proper to exa- 
mine immediately with great attention ; 
when I found that the womb was moveable, 
and about as large as a goose egg ; that its 
mouth was broad, open, and of cartilagi- 
nous hardness ; that it manifested the usual 
marks of malignant disorganisation, in 
which also, about one quarter of the conti- 
guous vagina was involved ; and, further, 
that on the surface of this diseased mass, 
was formed an ulcer, about as broad as a 
shilling. The adjacent structures appeared 
to be healthy enough ; the bladder and rec- 
tum were sound, the inguinal glands were 
not enlarged, whence it was presumed that 
the lumbar glands were perhaps healthy ; 
the ovaries could not be felt to exceed their 
ordina® bulk, and there evidently was no 
tangible enlargement of the liver, spleen, 
kidneys, or omentum ; all of which were ex- 
amined with the nicest care. The breath- 
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ing was easy ; the pulse, various in its fre- 
quency, ranged between 115 and 120 in 
the minute; and the patient, though cer- 
tainly very much debilitated, had sufficient 
remains of strength to walk to my house, 
(the distance of a furlong,) though not 
without considerable difficulty. To be short, 
it seemed clear at this time, that the case 
was ulcerated carcinoma of the uterus, as it 
is called, and that extirpation was the only 
remaining remedy. 

The bowels having been cleared, and the 
patient being resolved to submit to the 
operation, on the 19th of February, 1828, 
I determined to remove the diseased parts 
without further delay. For this purpose, 
having placed the woman in the obstetric 
position usual in this country, (on the left 
side, close upon the edge of the bed, with 
the loins posteriorly, the shoulders ad- 
vanced, the knees and bosom approximated, 
and the abdomen directed a little down- 
wards towards the bed,) 1 began the opera- 
tion. 

First Stage of the Operation. 

I commenced by passing the index and 
secoad fingers of the left hand to the line of 
union between the indurated and healthy 
portions of the vagina; the finger being 
converted into a cutting instrument (vary- 
ing with the exigencies of the operation, ) 
by means of a moveable knife, which re- 
quires a word or two of description. The 
blade of this knife, not unlike that of a dis- 
secting scalpel, was mounted upon a long 
slender shank, which, including its large 
handle, was about eleven inches in length ; 
and with this stem the blade was united, 
so that its flat, or plane, formed, with the 
stem, an angle of 15 or 20 degrees. The 
first and second fingers of the left hand, 
then, being in the back of the vagina, con- 
tiguous to the diseased mass, (as before 
observed,) by taking the stem-knife in my 
right hand, | could at pleasure lay the flat 
of the blade upon the front of these fingers, 
and the point of the instrument a little 
beyond the tip. The upex of the fore finger 
being, in this manner, converted into a cut- 
ting point, by little and little I gradually 
worked my way through the back of the va- 
gina toward the front of the rectum, so as 
to enter ihe recto-vaginal portion of the 
peritoneal cavity, reg withdrawing 
the stem-scalpel, so as to place the point 
within the tip of the finger; and then, mak- 
ing examination with great nicety, in order 
to ascertain whether the vagina was com- 
pletely perforated ; minute care heing ne- 
cessary, in this part of the operation, to 
avoid wounding the front of the intestine. 


A small aperture having been formed in 
this manner in the back of the vagina, 











through this opening, the first joint of the 
fore-finger was passed, so as to enlarge it a 
little by dilatation and slight laceration 
(safer than incision). This done, and a cut- 
ting edge being communicated to the finger, 
by placing the plane of the blade in such a 
manner that its incisory edge lay slightly 
advanced 
lying in the aperture, after drawing the 
point of the instrument within the tip of 
the finger, which operated as a guard, I 
proceeded to make an incision through the 
vagina transversely, that is, in a direction 
from hip to hip; for this purpose carrying 
the finger with its cutting edge from the 
opening in the vagina already made, to the 
root of the broad ligament on the left side, 
so as to make one large aperture. I then 
took a second stem-scalpel, formed on the 
same model as the preceding, with this 
difference, that the incisory edge lay on 
the other side of the blade, and laying this 
instrument on the fore-finger as before, in 
such a manner, however, that the cutting 
edge lay forth on the other side of the finger, 
(to the right of the pelvis, 1 mean,) I car- 
ried the finger, thus armed, from the mid- 
dle of the vagina, where the former inci- 
sion commenced, to the root of the broad 
ligament on the right side; so that at the 
end of this, which was the second step of 
the operation, the diseased and healthy 
portions of the vagina behind became com- 
pletely detached from each other by trans- 
verse incision, which stretched across the 
vagina, between the roots of the broad liga- 
ments immediately below the diseased 
parts. At this time the intestines could be 
felt hanging about the tips of the fingers ; 
but the blade of the scalpel lying on the 
finger, in which it was, as it were, imbed- 
ded, the risk of a wound, whether by point 
or edge, was completely prevented. 


Third Stage of the Operation. 

The back of the vagina, then, having been 
divided in this manner, I urged the whole 
of the left hand, not of large size, into the 
vaginal cavity, and the more easily, because 
the woman had borne children ; afierwards, 
passing the first and second fingers through 
the transverse opening along the back of 
the uterus, this viscus lying, as usual, near 
the brim of the pelvis, with its mouth back- 
ward, its fundus forward, and a little ele- 
vated just above the opete pubis. This 
mancuvre premised, under full protection 
of these fingers now lying between the 
womb and the intestine, taking a double 
hook, mounted on a stem eleven inches 
long, I passed it into the abdominal cavity, 
through the transverse aperture, along the 
surface of the fingers already mentioned, 
and laying it in front of them near their 
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the side of the finger now 
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sentient tenaculum, which, with little pain 
to the patient, I pushed into the back of 
the womb near the fundus, and then draw- 
ing the womb downward and backward, 
towards the point of.the os coccygis, as | 
carried the fingers upward and forward, I 
succeeded ultimately in placing the tips 
over the fundus in the manner of a blunt 
hook ; after which, by a movement of re- 
troversion, the womb was very speedily 
brought downwards and backwards into the 
palm of the left hand, then lodging in the 
vagina, where, at this part of the operation, 
the diseased mass might be seen distinctly 
enough, lying just within the genital 
fissure. 
Fourth Stage of the Operation. 

The process of removal being brought to 
this point, the diseased structure, still in 
the palm of my band, remained in connexion 
with the sides of the pelvis, (by means of 
the fallopian tubes and broad ligaments, ) and 
with the bladder by means of the peri- 
toneum, the front of the vagina, and inter- 
| posed cellular web, parts which were easily 
| divided, so as to liberate the mass to be re- 
moved. The broad ligaments were cut 
through, close upon the sides of the uterus ; 
jand, in dividing the vagina, great care was 
taken to keep clear of the neck of the blad- 
der, and the ureters. This division of these 
attachments, and the removal of the dis- 
eased mass, constituted the fourth step of 
the operation. Some bits of indurated va- 
gina, altogether not larger than the common 
bean, were left in the pelvis, to be removed 
at some future period, should symptoms re- 


| 








quire. This fact is worth recording. 
To this cir tantial t of the 


operation, may be added a few remarks. 
The intestines did not protrude. About an 
ounce of blood was lost, when the back of 
the vagina was divided ; three or four more 
ounces following, when the vagina was cut 
in front. Ligatures, tenacula, and forceps, 
were in readiness to secure the vessels, but 
these were not required. The intestines 
were felt at one time ouly, namely, when 
two fingers were lying out through the 
opening in the vagina behind. Of course 
some pain was felt when the first incisions 
were making, and when, as in ordinary ob- 
stetric operations, the hand was urged into 
the vagina; but the principal distress was 
occasioned by drawing down the uterus, 
when the retroversion was accomplished, 
and the ligaments were put upon the stretch, 
The pains and complaints scarcely ex- 
mene those observed in instrumental de- 
liveries. The patient lay in the ordinary 
obstetric position, and required no restraint. 
The insertion of the hook into the back of 
the uterus, did not occasion much suffering. 





tips, 1 converted these fingers into a sort of 


The operation, from first to last, occupied 
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about an hour, but much of this time was 
spent in reposing, and in considering what 
might best be done. With better instru- 
ments and greater activity, the whole ope- 
ration might most probably be completed in 
five minutes. In obstetrics, however, ce- 
lerity is considered to be in itself a 
secondary merit, and the operation was 
conducted on obstetric principles. The 
general range of the pulse was between 
120 and 130, a frequency common in 
delivery by instruments. 

When the last gush of blood was ob- 
served, the pulse became imperceptible in 
the wrist, returning, however, in the course 


of ten or fifteen minutes. A few ounces of 


Spirit were administered to the patient as 
the operation proceeded. Throughcut the 
process, the forefinger of the left haad was 
the principal instrument, and the scalpels 
and hooks were employed merely as the 
means of arming the finger for its various 
operations. The professional friends who 
favoured me with their presence, were Dr. 


Elliotson, Mr, Callaway, Mr. B. Cooper, | 


Mr. Key, and Mr. Morgan. An accident 
deprived me of the presence and assistance 


ON THE MECHANISM OF THE ACT OF 
VOMITING. 


By Manswarz Hart, M. D., F. RS. E., 
&e. &e. 


Two opinions have divided physiologists 
respecting the nature of the act of vomiting. 
It was originally and long though’ that this 
act consisted simply in a sudden ane forcible 
contraction of the stomach itself. A fter- 
wards Bayle, and Chirac, and more recently 
M. Majendie, considered that the stomach 
| is inactive, and evacuated by being subject- 
jed to pressure by the simultaneous con- 
jtraction of the diaphragm and abdominal 
| muscles. 

It appears to me that neither of these 
opinions is correct. M. Majendie distinctly 
se by actual observation, and by the 





substitution of a bladder in the place of the 
stomach, that the contraction of this organ 
is not usually suhservient or necessary to 
the act of vomiting. I refer to the inte- 
resting paper ¢ of that eminent physiologist 
for the more full elucidation of this first 


of my friend Dr. Roots. The operation was | question. I proceed to state such observa- 
not undertaken at a venture, but in con-/|tions as appear to me to controvert the 
formity with certain principles laid down | second, and to establish that view of this 
in two papers read before the Modice- | subject which I have myself been led to 


Chirurgical Society ; the first of them in the | adopt. 

year 1819, and the last in the year 18¢3.| It is obvious that, if vomiting were effected 
The latter, which was not published, con-| by a contraction of the diaphragm, it must 
tains the proposals fd other abdominal! be attended by inspiration. If this were 
operations. ‘Ihe fundamental principles of | the case, the fluids ejected from the stomach 
these operations, as there stated, are rested | would be drawn into the larynx, and in- 
upon numerous observations made upon the | duce great irritation, events which are not 
human body, and a sufficient number of ex-| observed. These events are, indeed, effec- 


periments upon brutes. Should the case 
here narrated come before the eyes of the 
public, I hope it may tend to diminish any 
unreasonable prejudices against experi- 
ments and experimentors. Lhe feeling is 
respectable, but by the designing it may be 
misdirected. In Lisfranc’s operation, 1 con- 
ceive there must be some misapprehension. 
I think I run no risk in saying, that by his 
method of procedure, as understood here, 
what the English accoucheur means by can- 
cer of the uterus, must frequently be irre- 
moveable. 

It is now five months since the parts were 
extirpated, and the patient is fat and well, 
and designs to return to her husband. The 
interception of the access to the ovaries, 
is a complete security against extra-uterine 
impregnation. The head of the vagina is 
closed by the biadder which lies upon it. 
The recovery was easy enough ; but as the 
details may, perhaps, be deemed desirable, 
they shall be communicated at an early 
opportunity. The patient had been ill for 
eight or nine months before the operation 
was performed. 


tually prevented by an accurate closure of 
the larynx, a fact observed in an actual ex- 
periment by M. Majendie, who makes the 
following observation :—** Dans le vomisse- 
ment, au moment oii les matiéres vomies 
traversent la pharynx, la glotte se ferme 
trés-exactement.”¢ It is astonishing that 
this observation did not lead its acute author 
to see that, under such circumstances, a 
contraction of the diaphragm, unless the 
thorax followed precisely pari passu, was 
impossible. 

Complete vomiting has been observed, too, 
in cases in which the stomach had entirely 
passed through a wound of the diaphragm 
into the thorax, and in which it could not, 
consequently, be subjected to the action of 








* Such was the opinion of the great 
Haller. ; 

+ Mémoire sur le Vomissement, par M. 
|Majendie. A Paris, 1813. 

t Mémoire sur I’Usage de l'Epiglotte 
dans la Déglutition, p. 5, note. 
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DR. MARSHALL HALL ON VOMITING. 


that muscle.* In some experiments, vo- 
miting was observed also to take place, 
although the diaphragm had been paralysed 
by a division of the phrenic nerves, or its 
influence subtracted by a division of its an- 
terior attachments. t 

This view of the subject is still further 
confirmed by facts, which I now proceed to 
state, which prove that the act of vomiting 
is an effort, not of inspiration, but of expi- 
ration. ‘This is obvious enough, indeed, on 
a mere observation of the state of the thorax 
and abdomen during vomiting. The larynx 
is evidently abruptly and forcibly closed, the 
thorax drawn downwards, and the abdomen 
inwards. ' 

Such, indeed, appears to me to be the 
precise nature of the act of vomiting, in 
ordinary circumstances. The contents of 
the thorax and abdomen are subjected to the 





sudden and almost spasmodic contraction of 
all the muscles of expiration, the larynx ) 
being closed so that no air can escape trom | 
the chest, and the two cavities being made | 
one by the floating or inert condition of the | 
diaphragm. ‘The mere mechanism of the 
act of vomiting differs little, therefore, from | 
that of coughing, by which, indeed, the | 
contents of the stomach are frequently ex- | 
pelled: the larynx, ia the former, is, how- | 
ever, permanently,—in the latter, only mo- | 
mentarily closed ; and there is, doubtless, a | 
different condition of the cardiac orifice and | 
of the ce-sophagus. | 

It appeared to me, from these views of | 
this subject, that, if an opening were made 
into the trachea, or through the parieties of 
the thorax, the effort of expiration consti- 
tuting the act of vomiting, would issue in 
expelling the air through these orifices re- | 
spectively,and the evacuation of the stomach 
would be prevented ; and I determined to 
submit the fact to the test of experiment. 
I took a little dog, made an ample opening 
into the windpipe, and gave a few grains of 
the sub-sulphate of mercury. ‘The animal 
soon became sick. The first efforts to vomit 
induced a forcible expulsion of air through 
the orifice in the trachea. These efforts 
soon became very violent, however, and the 
stomach at length yielded a part of its con- 
tents. It was perfectly evident that the 
violent contractions of the abdominal muscles 
pressed upon the viscera of the abdomen so 


* Such a case is mentioned by Wepfer. 
A similar one was also recently witnessed 
by Dr. Webster and Mr. Hunt. The whole 
of the stomach was found in the thorax, 
having passed through a wound of the dia- 
phragm. There was repeated vomiting of a 
substance resembling coffee-grounds. 


+ Cuvres de Car. Legallois. A Paris, 
1824, tom. ii,, p. 104. 
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as to carry the diaphragm upwards to its 
fullest extent, and that at this moment vo- 
miling was effected. The act of expiration 
was so forcible, that @ lighted candle placed 
near the tracheal orifice was several times 
extinguished, In a second experiment, a 
free opening was made into the thorax be- 
tween the sixth and seventh ribs of the right 
side. ‘The lung collapsed partially only. 
During the first efforts to vomit, air was 
forcibly expelled through this orifice, the 
lung was brought almost into contact with 
it, the stomach was not evacuated. But as 
the efforts to vomit became extreme, a por- 
tion of lung was driven through the thoracic 
opening with violence and a sort of explo- 
sion, and at the same instant the stomach 
yielded its contents. These experiments 
appear to admit only of one explanation, of 
one conclusion,—that the act of vomiting is 
a forcible expiratory effort, the larynx being 
firmly closed, and the diaphragm perfectly 
inert, 

It must be regarded as singular that M. 
Bourdon, by whom the action of the expira- 
tory muscles, in their various “ efforts,”’ has 
been so well investigated,* should have 
adopted other views of the act of vomiting. 

It is not intended to state that the act of 
vomiting is simply such as I have described. 
There are many facts which appear to show 
that the esophagus is not without its share 
of influence in this act, and it is plain that 
the cardiac orifice must be freely opened ; 
for mere pressure upon the viscera of the 
abdomen will not, in ordinary circumstances, 
evacuate the contents of the stomach. To 
effect this open state of the cardiac orifice, 
it is probably necessary that the diaphragm 
should, indeed, be in a relaxed rather than 
in a contracted state. 

Asingular and interesting fact was noticed 
by M. Majendie, of which he has not given 
any explanation. During the state of nausea 
which preceded the act of vomiting, in some 
of his experiments, air was drawn into the 
stomach. I am disposed to think that this 
effect was produced in the following man- 
ner: the larynx being closed preparatorily 
to the act of vomiting, an attempt at inspi- 
ration is made before the effort of expiration. 
In this attempt, air is drawn into the wso- 
phagus, the larynx being impervious, and 
it is afterwards probably propelled along that 
canal into the stomach itself. It is not im- 
probable, too, that, in some instances of 
vomiting, in which the action of the abdo- 
mival muscles was subtracted, t a similar 





*® Recherches sur le Méchanisme de la 
Respiration, &c. Par Isid. Bourdon, A 
Paris, 1820. 


t Cuvres de Legallois, tom. ii., p. 105. 
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effort of inspiration has drawn substances 
from the stomach into the eso , which 
has eventually expelled them by an inverted 
action. Neither of these phenomena could 
result from any action of the diaphragm, and 
much less from contraction of the abdominal 
muscles. But it is easy, by closing the 
laryox and attempting to inspire, to draw air 
into the —_ s. A similar act, if very 
forcible, might draw a portion of the con- 
tents of the stomach through the cardiac 
orifice. 

Sach, then, appears to be the nature of 
the act of voattn . How different is this 
act from one in which the diaphragm does, 
indeed, contract cuddenly, under similar 
circumstances of closure of the larynx,— 
viz. singultus: the action of the diaphragm 
being an effort of inspiration, air is apt to be 
drawn into the wsophagus with considerable 
noise; and there is occasionally pain, not 
only about the insertions of the diaphragm, | 
but about the closed larynx.* 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE 


ON THE HEART. 


two, is thus distended, and not the syste- 
mic; or, by blowing sir into the large 
sinuses into which the ven cave terminate, 
when the reverse of the preceding experi- 
ment takes place; and this, at the same 
time, shews that the margin of the septum 
acts as a valve, and must prevent the blood 
of one auricle passing into the other. 

But, even did not the margin of the sep- 
tum perform the function of a valve, the 





blood from one auricle could not pass into 
the other, the contraction of the two being 
synchronous , the auricles first contracting, 
next the body of the ventricle, and, lastly, 
that part of the ventricle of a conical shape, 
which may be considered almost as @ se- 
cond ventricie.* 

I have observed the same kind of struc- 
ture of heart in the bull-frog and the com- 
mon frog. Whether it exists in all the other 
species of the genus, | have not ascertained, 
but most probably it does; and, reasoning 
from analogy, the probability is very strong 
that all the other genera of the order ‘ Be- 
traciens’ have a similar conformation, both 
of this vital organ and of the sanguiferous 








UBART OF ANIMALS OF THE GENUS 
RANA. ; 


By Joux Davy, M.D. F.R.S. 


| system in general.t Should the inference 


prove correct, and its truth established by 
observation, these animals, in their mature 


Ir is commonly asserted by the highest au- | state, will no longer be av anomaly in the 
thorities in comparative anatomy, and gene- Classification of reptiles, on account of their 
rally believed, that the animals belonging | heart; and they will still continue as a 
to the genus Rana, and indeed all the ani- | himk connecting the reptiles with fishes, by 
mals included in the natural grder ‘ Batra- | the peculiarities of their respiratory organs 
ciens’ of M, Cuvier, have asingle heart like | in the first stage of their existence, 
fishes, com d of ..e auricle only soni 
one ventricle, | * Iam almost induced to consider this 

Many observations which I have made on | part as © second ventricle, from its pecu- 
the common toad have led me to a different | liarities, which | am not aware have hither- 
conclusion, and have satisfied me to demon- | to been noticed. It is separated from the 
stration that the heart of this animal has| body of the ventricle by three valves, of a 
two auricles. semilunar form. To the side of its cavity 

This structure is diplayed without much | is attached a fleshy projection, or moveable 
difficulty by minute dissection. It is best septum, above winch it gives origin to four 
exhibited by making a transverse incision | arterial trunks, viz. two sorte and two pul- 
into the ventricle, close to its , and in- | monary arteries, the former considerably 
flating the cavities with the blowpipe. Iu! larger than the latter, each provided with its 
this way, and using fine probes, it may be own semilunar valve ; and the action of this 
demonstrated clearly that the heart las two part seems to me to be as peculiar as its 
auricles, divided by a transparent membra-| structure. When I have watched it, it did 
nous septum, possessing fibres that appear | not appear to contract simultaneously, but 
to be muscular; that these auricles commu- first one-half and then the other; as if in- 
nicate with the ventricle by a common and | tended, in conjanction with the various 
very short passage, provided with three | anastomoses of the arterial system, to pre- 
semilunar valves; and that they have no/ serve a constant, though small, current of 
possible communication with each other, blood, to supply all the parts of the body 
excepting through the passage above the | acording to their various demands. 
valves common to both of them. + Itis a mistaken notion that the pulmo- 








The same fact as to structure may also/ nary arteries in the toad and frog are de- 
be demonstrated, by blowing air through! rived from the aorta. When given off from 
either of the two pulmonary veins, which | the heart, and a little above it, the pulmo- 
return the blood from the lungs to the heart.) nary arteries are closely attached to the 
The pulmonic auricle, the smallest of the | aorta, soas not to be distinguishable till they 
| quit their juxtaposition; and, hence, proba- 
| bly, the error in question originated, 








. Brande’s Quarterly Journal 
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UNQUALIFIED PRACTITIONERS. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sir,— A lar Surgeon,’ of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, has stated to you that, 
in his neighbourhood, “ almost every town 
and village, and hamlet, has its impudent 
and uneducated charlatan, who will boldly 
beard the regular surgeon, and interfere 
with him at every turn.” Within a narrow 
circle, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
my residence, are nine persons who exer- 
cise the solemn, and all but sacred functions 
of the medical profession ; yet, Sir, five at 
least of these nine, are men of the grossest 
ignorance, and of the most superficial, or of 
no medical education, who have not even 
served an apprenticeship to a rural apothe- 
cary on the cheap, and, shall | say, most 
disgraceful terms, of discharging the duties 
of groom and footboy, as well as appren- 
tice; 1 speak from facts, Sir, within my own 
knowledge, Such are the majority of my 
competitors, and they beat me hollow in the 
race for public favour. Alas, Sir, the sage, 
who the other day earned an honest living 
asa labouring mechanic, is now drinking 
and bustling from house to house, and bam- 
let to hamlet, dispensing either health, dis- 
ease, or death, with the confidence of in- 
fallible wisdom, and prescribing ten times 
where I prescribe once. Your corre- 
spondent informs us, that the law will 
silence these persons ; I know not the law ; 
but I have some faint recollection of the re- 
sults of prosecutions by the Apothecary's 
Company for such offences, and they were 
failures. 

As to protecting the regular surgeon or 
regular apothecary, it is not the basis on 
which the merit of this question must be 
tned ; nor have we medical men, merely as 
such, a right to call on the legislature for 
protection. If we have been cajoled into 
an expensive line of study, we must bear the 
loss of our folly, or our misfortune ; but let 
us not be so very dishonest to the rising 
generstion of medical men, as to mislead 
them, because we have been misled; rather 
let us tell them honestly, and at once, that 
they have no occasion to sacrifice their pre- 
cious time, health, and money, in the pain- 
ful and laboricus pursuit of medical and sur- 
gical knowledge ; let us discard prejudice, 
and direct the aspirant to the bold career 
of the irregular practitioner! Why, Sir, 


should you and I[ daily augment the number 
of our grey hairs for the benefit of man- 
kind, when our very labour, taken in the 
aggregate, is prejudicial to ourselves? Jen- 
ner, the immortal, the honoured distributor 


of good to all mankind, except the medical 
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profession, from whose pockets he has 
stopped the flow of millions! besides all 
the other odious medical men, who are | 
devising means to preserve health 
abridge disease, ye are all faithless to your- 
selves and to your professional brethren!!! 
Oh! for the days when the Doctor ac- 
quired honour, as his patient, after a long 
and doubtful struggle, recovered in spite of 
his drugs and his blunders, days not posi- 
tively goneby, but they do not fall to the 
lot of every man, and are wonderfully and 
ruinously abridged by the labours of those 
inconsiderate men above alluded to. Do 
the lawyers act thus? they are too pro- 
found, bo any class of tradesmen act thus? 
they are men of much more solid sense. All 
other classes of society contrive to protect 
jand augment their individual interests; in 
|commerce, witness the prohibitory laws, as 
regard produce and manufacture ; in law, 
the heavy stamp duties on articled clerks, 
and the highly-laudable district societies of 
attorneys for the suppression of irregular 
practitioners and unauthorised persons, there 
ny Vigilantly watch ; but should a dunce 
by bad grammar, or bad law, cause an ob- 
security in a will, which may require the 
luminaries of chancery to render legible, at 
the expense of a few thousands to the un- 
fortunate client, this is al] correct! and the 
| learned sages may safely congratulate them- 
| selves on their blunders as they count the 
| golden gains, protected as they are by com- 
|mon usage, and what not. Let us, then, 
‘unite to protect the initiated, and thrive by 
jour ignorance! Let us apply our talent 
and genius, if we have any, in gaining the 
confidence of our patients, and leave the 
study of pathology, &c. &c., to the philoso- 
|pher; depend on it, we shall gain both in 
fortune and reputation. Am I not right? 
What have society done for us, that we 
should thus labour for their good, and our 
own injury! The quacks are the only 
rational men in the medical profession ! 
Letus try again, Of the great mass of so- 
ciety, not more than one in a thousand is 
capable of forming a tolerable estimate of the 
relative merits of any two persons claiming 
to be medical men, though the one shall be 
the most ignorant and the other the most 
learned, person in the practice of medicine, 
Is it not then the imperative duty of the 
conservative body to protect this immense 
majority from the most insidious, the most 
fatal injuries to which they are hourly ex- 
posed? Horrible! horrible! Sir, are the facts 
that now press on my memory ; the higher 
class of medical practitioners in the coun- 
try could, | am persuaded, unfold such se- 
crets as would astound mankind! I say the 
higher class, because they are the more fre- 
quently called in by the doubting sufferer ; 
though this is very seldom, for these irre- 
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gular practitioners, for reasons sufficiently | pression, or his total ignorance of the sub- 
obvious, assume the utmost confidence, the ject on which he has written, it must be 
most astonishing confidence, and strenu-|allowed by every impartial mind, that his 
ously object to eny interference ; because anathema against the science of phrenology, 
if infallibility be any where, it is with them- arises either from his ignorance, his obsti- 
selves. nacy, or his malice, or from what is still 
An immense majority of society is un- | more ‘aay the union of the whole, which 
protected, and, from their want of know-) I shall now demonstrate. As regards his ig- 
ledge, cannot protect themselves ; they are | Rorance, Jet us revert to the latter part of 
at the mercy of the unprincipled quack, | the first sentence in his letter; he says, 
whose pilfering might excite a smile, if it] ‘and the stubbornness with which truth re- 
Were not accompanied by personal injury, | Sists fiction is pretty strongly exemplified 
and frequently by death ; is it not then the in the examination of the female skull by 
bounden duty of the legislature to look, Dr. Epps;” surely this sagacious author 
into this matter? 1 allege, Sir, that the| meant to reverse his sentence, and say, the 
most frightful evils, and to a very astonish-| stubbornness with which fiction resists 
ing extent, are constantly being endured by | truth,” at least according to his own defini- 
a large portion of society from unqualified tion. 
persons practising both medicine and sur-| In the next sentence, in alluding, as I 
gery ; this is a secret and hidden evil, and can | presume he does, to the examination, he 
only be drageed to light by the profession itself,| observes, “‘ It is one of the most complete 
for no other body of men can detect it. Am | death-blows this monstrous tom-foolery has 


I not stigmatising ourselves with a disgrace- 
ful and a wicked supineness? and ought not 
the government to have penetrated to these | 
crying evils; is the government justified 
in permitting such monsters to prey on 
their fellow -subjects, because no peti- 
tions are presented against them? how, 
can the public petition against an evil 
which they do not perceive? Let a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the practices of all 
irregular medical men, more particularly in 
the country ; and I am quite convinced the 
result would be, efficient laws to protect the 
unwary from the worst of all possible 
cheats, and to put them down, however! 
Jong they may have existed. It was not my 
design, when 1 took up my pen, to write a) 
long letter ; but the subject urged me on, and 
it would be very inconvenient for me to copy 
and correct ; should you, Sir, with all its 
faults, give it a place in your excellent, 
Journal, of course I shall be proud of it; | 
should you reject it, I at least have the| 
pleasure of assuring you that I am your 
constant reader and hearty 
Good-wisher, 
* Mepicus.’ 
Hundred of High Peak, 
Derby, July 24th, 1828, 
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To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str,—I have perused with some attention 
the wild hallucinations of ** Der Frieschutz,” 
in your 253d Number, p. 45%, ; whether 
bis So be intended as a specimen of 

ogical deductions, his accuracy of ex- 


his 





received ;” if his opinion be allowed to de- 
termine the point at iscue, it may be so, 
but certainly he discovers great obstinacy of 
character, if he refuses assent to what was 
offered by Dr. Epps in allusion to this very 
case reported in Tue Lancer. Fortunately 
for the science, this case, which has been 
so frequently alluded to, fell under the no- 
tice of Mr, De Ville ; he being an overseer 
of the parish where the facts took place, he 
has a cast of the female’s head, and will 
afford every information, if applied to for 
that purpose. 

In the third sentence, ‘‘ Der Frieschutz” 
supposes a probability, whilst phrenology 
establishes a fact. Many phrenologists are 
in the constant practice of meeting each 
other, and are or can make themselves well 
acquainted with each other's organisation, 
yet they enjoy each other's society without 
the least distrust, evil ‘tendency, or shyness, 
to which this writer alludes ; and it would be 
well for him ifhe availed himself of the same 
advantages, he would then, perhaps, be able 
to check the free indulgence of a very pro- 
bable organ in his own head, self-esteem, 
and call into action a little more benevo- 
lence. I grant, to use his own expression, 
his self-esteem may be so friendly to him, 
as to enable him to remain blind to his own 
weakness, until removed by calling upon 
another conspicuous organ to assist him, 
viz. love of approbation, which it is more 
than probable he possesses, and makes great 
use of; and, lastly, instead of crying down 
the unassuming pretensions of a truly supe- 
rior mind, (D. Spurzheim’s,) he would be 
more usefully employed in attempting to dis- 
cover and correct the morbid development of 
his own, and then, instead of emphatically 
exclaiming in the language of an ignorant 
pretender, as in his last sentence, he would 
instinctively be convinced, and more justly 
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observe, “ Hear this, ye phrenologists! how 
justly do I fall a victim to my own igno- 
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50. He has passed a very sleepless night, 
but there is rather less anxiety of the coun- 


rance ; at the time when I first yielded to| tenance, and the respiration is not quite so 


those prejudices which induced me to per- 


laborious, The tongue is coated ; the pulse 


vert the path of truth ! but being now con- | small and feeble. The bloody expectoration 


vinced of my error, I exclaim, it was the 
jealousy of observing in others the supre- | 
macy of qualities which I knew I did not 

ss, made meas stedfastly oppose, as I 
now as firmly uphold the truth of as stem | 
which, by facts alone was discovered, and | 
by them alone can be established.” That | 
this may and must be the conviction of | 
every one who will take the trouble to in-| 
vestigate for himself, is the unaltered opi- 
nion of 


Your constant reader, 
A Pureno.ocist. 





% GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


FRACTURE OF THE RIBS, WITH EMPHYSEMA 
—FATAL TERMINATION—BANDAGING, 


W. Carrer, xt. 64, a healthy-looking and 
muscular man, was admitted into Accident 
Ward, early in the forenoon of the 29th of 





has diminished. Emphysema has extended 
itself to the face, which is very tender, as 
well as his belly. The bowels have not yet 
been evacuated. Ordered to take five grains 
of calomel immediately, and to have a com- 
mon enema in the evening. 

31. He has passed a restless night. The 
face is swollen to an enormous size ; the 
countenance is very anxious and wild; the 
pulse has become full and hard, and the 
respiration more difficult and laborious than 
at first. Last evening, two common enemas 
were administered, which, after a short 
time, were followed by a very copious 
evacuation, The bowels have not been re- 
lieved since. He was bled to sixteen 
ounces, and an ounce of castor oil ad- 
ministered. 

Seven o'clock, p.m. The pulse is much 
softened by the bleeding, though it is still 
quick and jerky. The respiration, how- 
ever, is not much ameliorated, and the poor 
fellow has scarcely power to expectorate. 

August 1. Upon the whole, he slept 
rather more last night than on the pre- 


July, under the care of the seniér surgeon. ceding, but his breathing is distressingly 
He stated that he was carrying a basket| difficult. The bowels have been copiously 
upon his head, and that in crossing the | purged; the pulse is scarcely perceptible 





street he was knocked down by a cart, the 
wheel of which passed over the right side 
of the chest near the shoulde?. He was 
taken up immediately, and conveyed to the 
hospital. When admitted, he was in a 
state of collapse ; the surface generally was 
cold, the pulse thready and feeble, and the 
respiration very difficult and laborious, and 
he had copious bloody expectoration. On 
examination, the third, fourth, and fifth 
ribs, were found to be fractured, attended | 
with considerable displacement. An em-| 
physematous swelliag had already made its| 
appearance above the clavicle, below which | 
two of the ribs could be plainly felt to be | 
driven in. A bandage was immediately ap-| 
plied around the chest, and the body placed | 
in an elevated position ; by one o'clock, r.M., | 
the pulse had risen to 100, and had become 
hard and quick, and the heat of the surface 
was considerably restored. The respira- 
tion was exceedingly difficult, the counte- 
nance anxious, and the eye staring and 
wild. The bloody expectoration, which ap- 
peared to consist chiefly of frothy mucus, 
had increased, and he complained of severe 
pain in his chest. He was then bled to) 





at the wrist; the face is enormously dis- 
tended with air, and the countenance is 
ghastly and wild. The surface is univer- 
sully cold, and, in short, he is evidently 
sinking. He lingered out till eleven at night, 
when he expired. 


Iuspectio Cadaveris. 


On cutting away the integuments and 
muscles of the affected side, and opening 
the thorax, no less than six ribs were found 
to be fractured. The three upper of which 
were so forcibly driven in as to wound the 
pleura, and the fractured ends had pene- 
trated to the extent of an inch and nfore 
into the substance of the lung. ‘The third 
lobe of the right lung (the portion which 
was wounded by the ribs) was much con- 
gested, and its pleuritic surface inflamed. 
Adhesive matter had been already thrown 


out, which had partially glued it to that 
part of the pleura costalis, to which it was 
directly opposed. Effusion of blood had 
taken place into the right thoracic cavity. 





twelve ounces with some little relief,)s:ovcninc vLCRR OF THE LEG—PORMA- 


though, in an hour afterwards, the pulse 
became hard and sharp, and there was 


| 
emphysema of the surrounding cellular | 


TION OF NEW SKIN, 


William Boulton, xt. 25, of short stature 


texture, covering the ribs and abdomen. —_| and cachectic appearance, was adinitted into 


























































696 ULCER—TUMOUR OF THE SCALP—PHRENITIS. 


Naaman’s Ward, on the 9th of July, under 
the care of Mr. Mor, The patient 
stated that, at Christmas Jast, after standing 
a number of hours at his employment, (that) 
of a cabinet maker,) and returning home, ®NCYSTED TUMOUR OF THE SCALP—oPr- 
he felt a tingling sensation in the calf of his) RATION BY MR. GREEN. 
leg, which was accompanied with itching,| A saicon lad, etat. 17, was admitted 
and which led him to remove his stocking, into King’s Ward on the 31st of July, under 
when, on examination, he. — some the care of Mr. Green, on account of a tu- 
red streaks ofinflammation. The itching in- mour of the scalp. 
creasing, he could not refrainfrom scratching He stated, that the swelling had existed 
the limb till he made it bleed. The next gince he was three months old, and that it 
morning, on awaking, he found in the room | was occasioned by a kick he received from 
of the streaks, a diffused patch of redness./g cow, when carried by his nurse. Imme- 
He however continued his work, but, in @ | diately on receiving the blow, a swelling 
few days, the leg became so much inflamed arose, which had gradually increased to the 
and painful, that he was obliged to relin- | preseut time. When admitted, it was of a 
quish it. He then applied a poultice to the | circular form, having a broad base, which 
part, but, in a short time, ulceration took | was but loosely adherent to the pericra- 
place, and extended itself very rapidly, nium beneath it. It projected about two 
forming a large irregular unhealthy-looking | inches above the top of the head, and was 
sore. Under these circumstances he coe- | almost eight inches in circumference. It 
sulted a surgeon, who used various applica-| was exceedingly soft and moveable, and had 
tions to it, without any - beneficial erd fluctuating feel. When the hair was 
He continued gettin worse, until his ad- shaved off, it had a very singular appear- 
mission into the hospital. ance. 
When admitted, he was much emaciated. At the request of the patient it was re- 
The appetite was defective; the bowels|moved on Thursday. The operation was 
costive ; the tongue furred, and the pulse | commenced by making two elliptical inci- 
quick and irritable ; the ulcer had a very! sions, commencing from the left side of the 
unhealthy appearance, and was extended | tumour at its base, and carried over the top 
over a large surface. The original eutis was | of it to the other side. A large portion of 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


completely destroyed, and the subcutaneous scalp was thus left between them. The 


cellular tissue sloughy to a great extent; | scalp was then dissected off on each side, 
the edges were inverted andirregular. He | and reflected back, and the tumour care- 
was ordered the nitric acid lotion, and over| fully detached from its connexion with the 
it a linseed meal poultice ; both to be re-|pericranium. One or two small arteries 
newed night and morning. To take a purge| were secured by ligature. The flaps of the 
of colocynth and calomel directly, and five scalp were laid down, the wound dressed 
grains of Plummer’s pill every night. Infu- lightly, and the patient was put to bed. 
_— of cascarilla, with soda, three ae Aug. 6, The patient is doing well. 
a day. 

in less than a week after the adoption of | 
this plan of treatment, the man’s health im- 
proved, and the ulcer put on a healthy 
character. The granulations rose upon a 
level with the surrounding skin, and the 
ulcer began to cicatrise. About the same 
time that cicatrisation commenced, small 
patches of new cutis became discernible in 
the very centre of the sore. These have 


INTERESTING POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION 
OF A CASE OF PHRENITIS, 


‘The patient was a man between forty and 
fifty years of age, who was admitted into 
| the Hospital on the 24th of July, under the 
| care of Dr. Scott. 

On inquiring into the history of this case 
previous to admission, we found that he had 


gradually increased, and have become in- 
corporated into one, and the sore is now 
very nearly healed. 


[This is another striking instance in re- 
futation of Sir A. Cooper's opinion, that 
new skin is never formed in the centre of a 
sore, when the original cutis has been com- 
pletely destroyed. It occurred here, too, 
in an enfeebled state of constitution. ] 


been labouring under the symptoms of acute 
phrenitis for some few days. When ad- 
mitted, he was in a state of coma, and this 
state continued till his death, which took 
place in five days afterwards. 


Inspectio Cudaveris. 

On removing the calvaria and the dura 
mater, which was not more vascular thau 
usual, the arachnoid membrane exhibited 
traces of acute inflammation. It was opaque, 
and beneath it there was considerable serous 
effusion. The pia matral vessels were 








TRAUMATIC TETANUS. 


highly re On slicing off the hemi- 

of the cerebrum on a level with the 
pe callosum, the vessels of the brain 
were very numerous, showing themselves 
in numberless small bloody points; and 
the whole medullary structure presented 
one pink blush, which is so traly characte- 
ristic of acute inflammation of the substance 
of the brain. Ona opening the ventricles, 
there was not more serum than usual. The 
choroid plexuses were unusually pale, and 
were covered with numerous little hydatid 
cysts, which were congregated together 
into clusters. Flakes of coagulable lymph 
were found adhering to the underpart of the 
corpus callosum, and also upon the corpora 
striata. The cerebellum was much more 
vascular than usual, 

On opening the ehest, there was hyper- 
trophy of both ventricles, but particularly 
of the left. The lungs were entirely altered 
in structure. There was infiltration of tu- 
bereulous matter generally, with hepatiza- 
tion. In some parts they were emphyse- 
matous, and several large vomice were 
found, and there were two or three cica- 
trices of old vomice completely formed. 
The liver, and almost the whole of the ab- 
dominal viscera, were apparently healthy. 





ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 


FATAL CASE OF TRAUMATIC TETANUS. 


Wicuram Hayes, etat. 16, was admitted 
in the forenoon of the 26th of July, labour- 
ing under an attack of tetanus; the mus- 
cles chiefiy affected were those of the back 
and lower jaw, hence he has opisthotonos 
and trismus ; the jaw being firmly locked. 

On the 14th he wounded his right foot, 
near the ball of the great toe; the wound, 
to all appearance, was of the most trifling 
nature, and caused by a prick from the iron 
spike of some railings over which he was 
climbing ; the foot was painful for two or 
three days, when it was poulticed, and then 
got better. Seven or eight days elapsed, 
and the wound had healed, or nearly so. 
At this period he took a severe cold, in con- 
sequence of being exposed to the rain for 
some hours, and remaining for a consider- 
able time in his wet clothes; two days after 
this, he observed a trifling discharge of mat- 
ter from the wound. 

On the morning before his admission, (the 
25th,) he complained of pain in the back, 





and this time may be dated as the com- 
mencement of the tetanic symptoms. When 
we saw him, the jaw was stiff and slightly | 
open ; the muscles, in general, spasmodi- | 
cally affected, especially the pectorales and | 


o7 


the recti, and the latter felt hard and knotty ; 
the lower limbs stretched out, and stiff ; the 
superior limbs not so much affected, ‘(exe 
cepting the shoulder, which was fixed ;) 
pulse 126, and full, and convulsions coming 
on continually, be had been taken into the 
yard of the Hospital, and several pails of 
cold water thrown over him, with no other 
good effect than the cessution of the convul- 
sions for 3 few minutes; the effusion was 
again repeated, and again there was some 
slight and temporary relief of the convul- 
sions, The muscles of the back have be- 
come more rigid, but only continued so for a 
few minutes. He was ordered three grains of 
the sulphate of quinine. After he had been in 
bed some little time, he was much annoyed 
by thirst ; body hot, and pulse 120; the 
spasmodic convulsions occur thrice in a mi- 
nute, 

27. After our visit of yesterday, the cold 
bath was twice repeated by his own desire, 
with some slight benefit; he remained 20 
minutes in the second bath, and when he 
came out, his pulse was 104, and small; 
shortly afterwards he had rigors, and the 
spasmodic convulsions became worse than 
ever, Continue the quinine every hour. At 
eight o’clock he had one drop of the hydrocy- 
anic acid, and the pulse rose considerably 
after it; in the course of the night it was 
repeated, but with no effect. Soon after 


12, the diaphragm became affected. The 


** drop” was again repeated ; pulse rose to 
190, small. He has had a severe convulsion, 
during which his pulse fell to72, and after- 
wards rose to150. The larynx is now af- 
fected, and there is great difficulty in swal- 
lowing. 

28. Last night, before 12 o'clock, he 
had seven convulsions, during the last of 
which he died, apparently strangled, 


Inspectio Cadaveris. 


A branch of the internal plantar nerve 
was included in the cicatrix of the wound, a 
small quantity of lymph was effused around 
it, but it was uninjured ; neither did the 
nerve itself exhibit any uncommon appear- 
ance. The brain and spinal marrow were 
examined, but there was not the slightest 
indication of inflammation, or any unhealthy 
appearance whatever. 


Erratum in the last Report from this Hospital. 


Line 17, in second report, for ‘‘ retreated,” 
read ‘‘ extracted.” 














CORRESPODENTS.—SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Elements of Physics, or Natural Philoso- 
phy, General and Medical, explained, inde- 
pendently of Technical Mathematics, and 
containing New Disquisitions and Practical 
Suggestions. By Nei Arwnorr, M.D., of 
the Royal College of Physicians. 8vo. 
pp- 647, with numerous Engravings. Long- 
man and Co,, and T. and G. Underwood. 


Commentaries on the Causes, Forms, 
Symptoms, and Treatment, Moral and Me- 
dical, of Insanity. By Gronce Man Bur- 
rows, of the London College of Physicians. 
8vo, pp.716. T. and G, Underwood. 


An Essay on Diseases of the Jaws, and 
their Treatment ; with Observations on the 
Amputation of a part, or the whole, of the 
Inferior Maxilla; tending to prove that 
such Operation is seldom, if ever, neces- 
sary. With two Plates. By Lronarp 
Krocxen, M.D., Surgeon-Dentist. 8vo. 
pp- 95. T. and G. Underwood, 


A Practical Essay on Strictures of the 
Rectum ; illustrated by Cases, showing the 
Connexion of that Disease with Irritation of 
the Lungs, Affections of the Urinary Organs, 
and of the Uterus, with Piles, Fistula in 
Ano, and various Constitutional Complaints. 
By Freperick Satmon, Surgeon to the 
General Dispensary, Aldersgate Street. 
Svo. pp. 223; 2d edit. G. B. Whittaker. 


Medical Botany, or INustrations and De- 
scriptions of the Medicinal Plants of the 
London, Fdinburgh, and Dublia Pharmaco- 
peias, with those lately introduced into 
Medical Practice ; with Figures coloured 
from Nature. By Jouy Srerurxson, M.D. 
and Joun Morass Cuvacuitt, F.L.S, Lon- 
doa, John Churchill. 


The Glasgow Medical Journal. Edited 
by Winttam Mackenzie, M.D. No. Sand 4. 
Allan, Glasgow. Highley, London. 


Letter to the Earl of Eldon on the Report 
of the Finance Committee. By Grorce 
Fanren, Esq., Resident Director of the 
Asylum Life Office. Richardson, Cornhill. 


A Medico-Legal Essay on Infanticide, 
Translated from the Author's Inaugural 
Dissertation. By Rosrerr Arrowsmith, 
M.D. President of the Royal Medical So- 
ciety, Edinburgh, Ballantyne. 


Ir is with great satisfaction that we an- 
nounce the following additional Subscrip- 
tions for the distressed Medical Gentleman 
and Family. 


Henry Edwards, Esq. .... 
H. K. C. Hillier, Esq. .... 
— Hudson, Esq.,Hay Market 
Joseph Moore, M.D....... 
Thomas Wormald, Esq... .. 
M.M.B 
M. Tupper, Esq... .... +++ 
Jobn G, Perry, Esq. ...... 
David Uwins, M.D. ...... 
James Hume Spry, Esq. .. 
James Saner, Esq. .....++- 
— Curtis, Esq. .....2.0++ 
John Hooper, Esq... ..-++- 
J.C. G. 
Thomas Watson, M.D. .... 
Dr. Jephson, Leamington.. 
The Publisher of Tux Lan- 


CET cccerccece 
Total amount £89, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications have been received 
from Mr. Miller—Mr. Wilson Easthope— 
| Mr. G. F. Knox—J.G.—A Pupil of St. 
Bartholomew’s— Mr. James Wells — Paul 
Pry—X.Y.Z.—Mr. Matthew Jackson— 
Mr. C. Smith—A Friend to the poor Ma- 
niac—T’, H.—Dr, Allison—Dr. Ward. 

The letter of Arcus next week, 

If Mr. P. Pry will authenticate the facts 
of which he speaks, his communication 
shall be inserted without the least hesita- 
tion. We had no previous knowledge of 
the transaction. 

We are not aware of the vas deferens 
having been tied in the human subject, 
unless by accident. 

Mr. C. Smith’s paper, on the extraction 
of the Uterine Polypus, shall be pub- 
lished in an early Number. 

We once more repeat, that we cannot in- 
sert ‘* Cases" from anenynous Correspon- 
dents. M. J. B. will probably favour us 
with his name. 

The Prea of Just1rication has nor been 
withdrawn, nor will it be withdrawn. The 
report is a malignant falsehood. Harrison 
must and shall be examined, if he be “ alive 
and well” at the period cf the Trial. 

The ‘‘ Continuation of Mr. Crampton’s 
case of Inguinal Aneurism,” did not reach 
us sufficiently early for insertion in this 
Number, 











